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Swett, called “ The Launching of the ‘ Dauntl 


; SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Tiarprr’s Macazinr, Harrrr’s ty, and 
Ilarrer’s Bazar may be had for the years 1882, 
1883,and 1884. Those wishing to complete their 
files will please send in their orders promptly. 
Jt ig Messrs. Harreer & Brorners’ intention 
Suture to keep the hack n umbers of these period- 
cals for three years only. 


“Truly the children are well catered for nowadays. Here is Harrrr's 
Youne Propxe, an illustrated weekly, full of capital tales and pictures by 
the best authors and artists, with puzzle pages and poems too, all most 
interesting—a perfect treasure-house of good things.”—Court Circular, 
London. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Aw WKLY. 


The current number opens with the first part of a story by Sopa 
lens.’ The number 


ix expecially strong in fiction, an unusually long installment of “ Rolf 
House” being given, with two illustrations, while Kats Upson CLaRK 
contributes a capital story, entitled 

“A TALE OF TWO DOUGHNUTS,” 
the full-page illustration to which, by Tautsrevp, is the principal 
art feature of the ixsue. 

Miss Saran Cooper writes entertainingly about “ Ants,” and a 
careful engraving of one of V axnpyck’s portraits serves as an illus. 
tration to @ brief sketch of the life of that celebrated painter. 

Mr. Howarp Pyix contributes another of his quaint stories in 
verse, guaintly illustrated. 


Harrrer’s YOUNG Prop.e, $2 00 per YEAR. 
A specimen copy of Wanexn’s Youre will be sent on 
receipl of Jour cenls in postage stamps. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


New York, Sarurpay, Marcu 14, 1885. 


An Iivstratep Supplement is issued gratuitously with 
this number of Harper's WEEKLY. 


THE INAUGURAL ADDRESS: 


TY\HE force and significance of President CLEVE- 

LAND’S inaugural address lie in its author. : There 
must be a man behind the speech, says EMERSON, to 
make it truly effective, and there is a strong man be- 
hind the inaugural address. It is simple, clear, man- 
ly, and direct. Like all that Mr. CLEVELAND has 
written and said, it is characterized by sturdy com- 
mon-sense. Its tone is truly patriotic, and there is 
no partisan word in it. It has, moreover, in its total 
freedom from rhetoric and in its general form, a sug- 
gestion of the earlier and simpler days of the repub- 
lic. As the address of a Democratic President, al- 
though, as we said, without a partisan word, it marks 
a significant political progress. The Democratic par- 
ty went out of power as the party of slavery. But it 
is a Democratic President who now says: 

“In the administration of a government pledged to do equal 
and exact justice to all men there should be no pretext for anx- 
iety touching the protection of the freedmen in their rights or 
their security in the government, of their privileges under the 
Constitution and its amendments. All discussion as to their fit- 
ness for the place accorded to them as American citizens is idle 
and unprofitable, except as it suggests the necessity for their im- 
provement. The fact that they are citizens entitles them to all 
the rights due to that relation, and charges them with all its du- 
ties, obligations, and responsibilities.” 


Upon specific questions the President repeats his 
known views. The public expenditure, he says, should 
be limited to the actual needs of the government eco- 
nomically administered—a princip<e which Mr. AR- 
THUR laid down in his first Message. Again: ‘‘Our 

System of revenue should be so adjusted as to relieve 

the people from unnecessary taxation, having a due 
regard to the interests of capital invested and working- 
men employed in American industries, and prevent- 
ing the accumulation of a surplus in the Treasury to 
tempt extravagance and waste.” In these two pas- 
sages it is easy to see that the President will take no 
extreme position, and would favor a careful revision 
of the tariff to reduce redundant revenue with the 
least disturbance to any interest. The President de- 
mands honesty and justice toward the Indians, with a 
view to their ultimate citizenship, and he holds that 
polygamy should be repressed. He favors also the 
rigid enforcement of the laws against the immigra- 
tion of a servile class which does not intend to be- 
come naturalized, and which brings habits and cus- 
toms repugnant to our civilization. In regard to 
foreign affairs, the address holds to ‘‘the policy of 
MonrRoOE, of WASHINGTON, and JEFFERSON — peace, 
commerce, and honest friendship with all nations, 
entangling alliances with none.” 

Finally, upon the great question of reform in the 
civil service, the address says: 

“The people demand reform in the administration of the gov- 
ernment and the application of business methods to public affairs. 
As a means to this end civil service reform should be in good faith 
enforced. Our citizens have the right to protection from the in- 
competency of public employés who hold their places solely as the 
reward of partisan service, and from the corrupting influence of 
those who promise and the vicious methods of those who expect 
such rewards, And those who worthily seek public employment 


haye the right to insist that merit, that competency, shall be recog- 
nized instead of party subserviency or the surrender of honest po- 
litical belief.” 
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These are the words of a man who has shown that 
he means what he says, and to whose unhesitating 
approval and support of the reformed system its prac- 
tical establishment in the service of the State of New 
York is due. When Mr. CLEVELAND says that ‘civil 
service reform should be in good faith enforced,” he 
announces the policy of his administration in this re- 
spect, and he invites its friends to judgé his adminis- 
tration by its fidelity to the reform, and there is no 
doubt that its conduct in this respect will be closely 
scrutinized. With the terse words which express 
sound principles the new administration begins. We 
do not forget that he who girdeth on his harness 
must not boast himself as he who putteth it off; and 
there is the other saying to be remembered, finis co- 
ronat opus—the end crowns the work. The words 
of the inaugural address and the actual character of 
the administration are now to be proved. But the 
courageous fidelity of the President to his convictions 
is known, and it is that knowledge which justifies the 
expectation of an administration which honest and 
patriotic men will cordially approve. 


THE CABINET. 


THE new cabinet is unquestionably a strong cab- 
inet. It comprises some of the well-known Democrat- 
ic leaders and some younger men less known. The 
President has had the good sense and the courage to 
disregard ‘‘claims for recognition” upon the part of 
States and persons, and has invited gentlemen from 
the various parts of the country whose personal char- 
acter and ability, or whose public service and dis- 
tinction, are the earnest of such an administration 
as he desires to conduct. The cabinet will be eagerly 
scanned from three points of view—its ability, its sig- 
nificance as regards administrative reform, and its 
supposed indication of the Executive views of a tariff 
policy. The uprightness, acknowledged ability, and 
public experience of Messrs. BAYARD, LAMAR, and 
GARLAND at once commend them to the confidence 
of the country as excellent selections. Mr. BAYARD 
is the most generally and widely known member of 
the cabinet, and his appointment secures to the coun- 
cils of the President the Democratic statesman who, 
next to Mr. PENDLETON, is most fully identified with 
the cause of reform in the civil service. Upon finan- 
cial questions Mr. BAYARD has been generally in ac- 
cord with the soundest Republicans, and his reported 
position in the late debate upon the Nicaragua treaty 
promises a conservative conduct of our foreign rela- 
tions which is in harmony with the best traditions of 
the government. 

Mr. MANNING, Mr. EnpDiIcoTT, Mr. VILAS, and Mr. 
WHITNEY areless.generally known. They have tak- 
en no conspicuous part in national affairs, but they 
are gentlemen of the highest character and conceded 
capacity. Mr. MANNING is known in the politics of 
New York as the chairman of the Democratic State 
Committee, and is identified with the best men and 
soundest policies of his party. He is also most favor- 
ably known in business circles for his excellent judg- 
ment, intelligence, and firmness. He is, moreover, a 
personal friend of the President, who, upon going to 
assume immense public duties in a place and among 
persons generally unknown to him, has naturally 
wished to have near him, and among his responsible 
advisers, not only a man well fitted for the official 
position, but an intimate and trusted personal friend. 
Mr. MANNING is placed at the head of one of the great 
patronage departments, and the one which is usually 
considered the most important and powerful. It may 
be safely assumed that the Secretary of the Treasury, 
selected under the circumstances that we have men- 
tioned, -will faithfully observe the principles of the 
President. This is true also of Mr. Vitas the new 
Postmaster- It is through this department 
that an AdministratiOnis brought directly into connec- 
tion with every little community in the country, and 
that an official party agency is every where established. 
In round numbers, 47,000 of the 50,000 postmasters 
in the country are appointed by the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral. In Mr. CLEVELAND'S letter of acceptance, and 
in his letter to the Reform League, he states distinctly 
the principle which should govern the Postmaster- 
General in removing and retaining the postmasters 
who are his subordinates. In the first letter the Pre- 
sident said: ‘‘ The selection and retention of subordi- 
nates should depend upon their ascertained fitness and 
the value of their work, and they should be neither 
expected nor allowed to do questionable party serv- 
ice.” In the second letter he said that efficient officers 
who were not offensive partisans should not be re- 
moved during their terms. This refers to such as are 
nominated to the Senate. The great body of post- 
masters, however, have no fixed term, and, under Mr. 
CLEVELAND'S rule, are to be removed only for official 
reasons which embrace the political misuse of the po- 
sition. It may be assumed, therefore, and with equal 
confidence, that the Postmaster-General also will faith- 
fully enforce the policy which the President has an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Enpicott, as Secretary of War, has little pat- 
ronage, in the ordinary sense. But he is a represent- 
ative of the best spirit of his party, and he is in every 
way an admirable selection as the New England mem- 
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ber of the cabinet. Mr. WarTney is an estimable gen- 
tleman who, as a national public officer, has all] his 
spurs to win. His appointment has excited the most 
surprise and controversy, and its wisdom must be de- 
termined by the event. With these counsellors, de- 
liberately chosen after much consultation and reflec- 
tion, President CLEVELAND enters upon his great task 
with a general persuasion of his strong common-sense 
his clear convictions, firmness, and courage, and on 
executive ability and independence which have been 
amply proved. The Independent Republican support 
which he received is a sign of the political situation 
whose significance neither he nor his friends disregard. 
The knowledge of that support, and of the spirit from 
which it sprang, will undoubtedly tend to strengthen 
the Administration in refusing to yield to the reckless 
party pressure which it will encounter. It was a sup- 
port given to prevent certain results, and to secure 
certain others, and those who gave it will naturally 
be quick to see whether they are likely to be disap- 
pointed. But disappointment would produce 
no regret for their part in preventing the results 
which they deprécated, and they certainly would not 
hesitate to express their disappointment should occa- 
sion arise. Meanwhile they will cordially sustain the 
Administration in fulfilling the just expectations of 
intelligent and patriotic citizens. 


GENERAL GRANT. 


THE last act of the late House of Representatives 
recalls the remark made upon CHARLES II., that no 
act of his life so became him as his departure from 
it. , At the last moment Mr. RANDALL asked unani- 
mous consent to take up the GRANT retirement bill, 
and amid general excitement and acclamation the bill 
was taken up and passed by a vote of 198 to 78. It 
was sent immediately to the Senate, where it had been 
already unanimously adopted. The President was in 
waiting to see his successor sworn in. He signed the 
bill, and returned it to the Senate, with a message 
which he said, although of an executive character, 
might be read in open session. The message contain- 
ed the nomination of General Grant to the retired 
list of the army as General, with the full pay of his 
rank, The President of the Senate said that the nomi- 
nation would be considered in open session. He put 
the question. There was one loud response of ‘‘ Aye,” 
in which Republicans and Democrats, rebel brigadiers 
and Union soldiers, heartily joined, and there was no 
voice in opposition. 

The nomination was the last act of the Republican 
President, and the unanimous confirmation followed 
fittingly the recent letter of General GRANT, which 
breathed a patriotic spirit of good-will to every part 
of the country. The action of Congress is a just and 
timely recognition of the great services which he has 
rendered, and an expression of the national gratitude 
which will be perennial. The active life of General 
GRANT is closed, and the announcement of his illness 
has caused universal and profound regret and sym- 
pathy. Party passion and animosity disappear, and 
his fellow-citizens recall only his illustrious services. 
Even his opponents in the field acknowledge the hon- 
orable generosity of their treatment by him, and their 
cordial participation in the honor conferred upon him 
is worthy of the American character and name. 

It has fallen to Mr. RANDALL to be the leader of 
Congressional action at two very different and mem- 
orable moments. As Speaker of the House during 
the disputed election of 1876, his wise and patriotic 
conduct saved the country from civil convulsion. As 
leader of the House in 1885, he has prevented a nation- 
al disgrace. Both incidents are striking illustrations 
of the power of patriotism as against mere party spirit, 
and the admirable appeal of the President in his in- 
augural address followed happily upon the action of 
Congress, and recalled the earnest warning of the first 
President. ‘‘The best results,” says President CLEVE- 
LAND, ‘‘in the operations of government, wherein ev- 
ery citizen has a share, largely depend upon ® proper 
limitation of purely partisan zeal and effort, and a 
correct appreciation of the time when the heat of the 
partisan should be merged in the patriotism of the 
citizen.” 


REBEL BRIGADIERS. 


THE good people who during the campaign bitter- 
ly deplored the possible election of Mr. CLEVELAND 
as ‘‘ bringing the rebellion into the government,” will 
perhaps shudder to see the names of Mr. LAMAR and 
Mr. GARLAND in the list of the cabinet.’ Both of them 
were undeniably ‘‘ Rebel Brigadiers.” But there is 
still balm in Gilead, for so were Mr. Key and Gener- 
al LONGSTREET and many others who were “‘ recog- 
nized” by Republican Administrations, and who were 
certainly much more satisfactory than ‘‘Copper- 
heads” of any kind would have beer. 

Of the fidelity of Mr. Lamar and Mr. GaRLAanp to the 
Union and the government there is no more question 
than of the fidelity of Mr. MANNING and Mr. ENDICOTT, 
or than there was of the fidelity of Parrick Henry and 
Rosert R. LivinGsTton when President W aASHINGTON 
asked one to be Secretary of State and the other to be 
Minister to France, although both had been opposed 
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the adoption of the Constitution. WasHINGTON re- 
fused to be governed by the views of those purblind 
»atriots who insisted that in forming the government 
»o man who had been opposed to the adoption of the 
Constitution should be appointed to office, and the first 
‘ollector of the Port of New York under the govern- 
ment was Colonel JonN Lams, who had strenuously 
opposed the new system. W ASHINGTON'S question 
was not whether they had been hostile :before the 
adoption, but whether they were friendly after the 
adoption. This was the rule of common-sense, and 
one of the good practical results to be anticipated 
from the issue of the late election is the conscious- 
ness of honest Confederates that their attitude in the 
war twenty years ago is not of itself a bar to partici- 
pation in the administration. <r 

A feeling of practical proscription is incompatible 
with hearty co-operation, and since the restoration of 
the Brigadiers to Congress and to other important 
places, any serious distrust is in fact obsolete. The 
wretched efforts to rekindle the passions of the war 
which have been shown in a few papers were very just- 
ly rebuked by General GRANT in his late letter to the 
united camp of Union and Confederate soldiers. In- 
deed, it is not among the soldiers on either side, but 
by the poorer kind of politicians, that the attempt is 
nade to conduct the politics of to-day upon any aspect 
of the issues of the war. The great contest and its 
causes and significance will not be forgotten, and its 
lessons will be duly heeded. But the politics that 
consists in describing the citizens of the Southern 
States as rebels is Confined to a very few and very 


foolish people. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE COMMONS. 


A CAREFUL analysis of the vote in the House of 
Commons upon the motion of censure of the GLapD- 
STONE government shows that-an important body of 
Liberals did not support the ministers, and that a con- 
siderable number who voted against the censure do 
not support the ministerial policy, so far as it is 
known, but, in a choice of what seem to them evils, 
prefer Mr. GLADSTONE and the Liberals to Lord Sa.is- 
BURY and the Tories. The London correspondent of 
the New York Tribune, who was formerly a warm 
and steadfast friend of Mr. GLADSTONE, but is now a 
resolute opponent, and who is described by the Hven- 


ing Post as a fine old Tory squire, calls the result of © 


the late vote a moral defeat of the ministry. Other 
accounts from London also speak of its probable resig- 
nation at an early day. But the ministry itself has 
apparently decided not to take this course, and until 
it is actually condemned by an adverse majority it 
is justifiable in retaining power, since it is now doing 

what the opinion of the country undoubtedly de- 
mands. 

Lord SALISBURY’S speech forecasts the Tory policy 
as the old Jingo policy. He apparently contemplates 
an occupation of the Soudan for the maintenance of 
‘' British interests,” which is the Jingo catch-word, 
and counts upon indignation with the Liberals for 
the death of GoRDON and the humiliation of the Brit- 
ish name as the ground of Tory support. But how- 
ever angry England may be, it can hardly think of 
undertaking an African India, and especially at the 
moment when its. Asian India is openly menaced by 
Russia. 
ly overthrow the GLADSTONE ministry, and that is a 
yeneral conviction that it was wholly unable to deal 
with the foreign situation. Punch, which has also 
turned against the ministry, represents Mr. GLAD- 
STONE as rallying his band for a last stand, not upon 
any principle or policy, but simply under the banner 
of the G. O. M.—the grand old man. 

When this picture expresses the general feeling that 


the ministry has no policy and no courage, nothing: 


but an ineffective great man at its head, the question 
will not be whether Lord SALISBURY could do better, 
but whether anybody could do worse. But this ques- 
tion can not be asked when every military resource 
is strained to the utmost, and when the most popular 
und trusted general, with absolute discretion, is at the 
head of the army in the Soudan. Lord SALISBURY 
could do no more than re-enforce Lord WOLSELEY, and 
that Mr. GLADSTONE is doing with all the power of 
the government. In the present condition of feeling 
in Parliament, however, and with the chance at any 
moment of news of serious disaster in the Soudan, or 
of Russian hostile advances upon the Indian frontier, 
the small majority which sustained the GLADSTONE 
cabinet may be swept away, and the Queen may send 
for Lord SALISBURY, with a sigh that it is not Lord 
BEACONSFIELD. 


MR, FISKE’S LECTURES. 


Mr. JOHN Fiske has beguu the delivery at Chickering 
Nall of a course of thirteen lectures upon The Story of the 
-lmerican Revolution, and a more valuable and iuteresting 


series has not been presented to public attention. To a” 


thorough and scholarly mastery of the subject, Mr. FiskE 
ulds a literary style which is vigorous, racy, and pictur- 
esque; and he is also an admirable speaker. 

The lectures are delivered: on Tuesdays and Thursdays at 
eleven o’clock:in the morning, and the course tickets are 
but six dollars. For young persous who are interested, as 


There is one thing which would undoubted- 
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all young Americans ought to be, in the history of their 
country, no more delightful hour could be passed than that 
of these lectures. 

Mr. FIskE, whose portrait was recently published in the 
WEEKLY, is one of the most generally accomplished of 
American scholars, to whose incisive aud delightful pen the 
@merican reader is indebted for his introduction to many 
of the most interesting fields of modern study. His latest 
work is a little volume upou American Political Ideas, just is- 
sued by the HarRPERs, in which, under the heads of the 
Town-Meeting, the Federal Union, and Manifest Destiny, he 
shows the processes of political development in the country. 
It is an interesting little book, which is unlike any other, 
and which illustrates admirably the ample knowledge and 
charming manuer of the author. 


GOOD WORDS. 


On the 10th of December, 1878, General GARFIELD said in 
the House of Representatives what is quite as true now as 
then, and it may be profitably remembered. Six years be- 
fore that time, indeed, Mr. GREELEY and a considerable 
number of Republicaus held the same views still more 
strongly, and were willing, by defeating General GRANT, to 
bring the Democratic party of that day into power. 

These were the words of General GARFIELD, and they ex- 
press the feeling of those who wish well to the new Admin- 
istration : 

“So far as I have studied the current of public thought and of 
public feeling in this country, no feeling has shown itself more 
strongly than the tendency of the public mind in the last few 
months. The man who attempts to get up a political excitement 
in this country on the old sectional issues will find himself with- 
out a party and without support. The man who wants to serve 
his country must put himself in a line with its leading thought, 
and that is the restoration of business, trade, commerce, industry, 
sound political economy, hard money, and honest payment of all 


‘obligations; and the man who-can add anything in the direction 


Ps the accomplishment of any of these purposes is a public bene- 
actor.” 


There are important and difficult questions in the South- 
ern States, but the wise settlement of them will be pre- 
vented, not hastened, by the careful cultivation of a dull 
sectional animosity. 


MEDICAL ETHICS. 


THE “old code” of medical ethics, in so far as it respects 
the standard of professional qualification, has been the 
subject of angry controversy. But in some other respects 
there can, we should imagine, be no dispute that the old 
code of professional behavior is preferable to the innova- 
tions that have lately been made upon it. 

The statute of New York merely enforces the unwritten 
law which makes the relation of physician and patient a 
confidential relation when it lays down that no physician 
shall be “ allowed” to disclose, even in a court of justice, 
any fact which was made kuown to him in order that he 
might intelligently treat a patient. What the law does 
not permit to be done in the interest of public justice most 
certainly should not be done in the private interest of a 
physician who may find it advantageous to advertise his 
counection as a specialist with a celebrated case. It is per- 
haps not to be expected that the newspapers which profit 
by this professional incontinence should rebuke it, but it 
should not escape censure. 

Even public men have a right to privacy in their person- 
al relations, though it be a right which a considerable por- 
tion of the press does not hold itself bound to respect. The 
details of a painful and terrible illness are not less sacred 
because the sufferer is so eminent a man that the curiosity 
of fifty millions of people may be gratified by a disclosure 
of those details. 


LONGFELLOW’S BIRTHDAY. 


THE last number of the Bowdoin Orient, published by the 
students of Bowdoin College, which was LONGFELLOW’s 
alma mater, was issued upon his birthday, February 27, and 
is devoted to tributes to the poet. The larger part of them 
are from his class-mates or pupils, and they are remarkable 
as showing the profound impression of urbanity, refinement, 
and manliness which was always produced by the young 
student or teacher. | 

There is no more interesting incident in our collegiate 
annals than the appearance of LONGFELLOW at Bowdoin at 
the height of his fame to read a poem upon the fiftieth an- 
niversary of his graduation. The scene is recalled, and its 
details are commemorated by several of the contributors to 
the Orient. There were eleven of his class-mates, all of 
whom had completed their seventy years, who sat by his 
side as be read the poem in the old church, which was 
crowded with eager listeners, and none of the eleven could 
have-fognd in the famous man of threescore any change in 
the kindly dignity and modest mauliness of their virtually 
unknown comrade of sixty years before. 

The Maine Historical Society has just unveiled at Port- 
Jand a duplicate of the bust of LONGFELLOW in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, and Harvard University has also received one. 
The memorial which was proposed to be erected in Cam- 
bridge is delayed, but the affectionate remembrance of the 
poet and the man will not perish, and his pure and beauti- 
ful song is his enduring monument. 


THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


WHILE the military news from the Soudan interests the 
world, the noiseless labors of scholars still proceed. The 
explorations of last season in the Delta and “the land of 
Goshen”-are continued with an energy and skill likely to 
produce results of the greatest value to historical and Bib- 
lical knowledge as well as to classical geography and ar- 
chwological art. The discovery of “Pithom,” built by the 
Israelites, and the disclosures at Safi (the Bibliean Zoan), 
are already supplemented this season by the discovery by 
Mr. .Prrrit of the site of the long-lost Greek emporium in 
Egypt, Naukratis, of which Professor Sayce writes the Acad- 
emy. Aud M. NaVILLE, prior to his search for “Raamses,” the 
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other store-city built by the Hebrews, is diligently studying 
the exodus route, and examining historical remains of the 
Hyksos dynasty in Egypt. ¢ 

The Egypt Exploration Fund is engaged in a work which 
comprehends a varied and most interesting series of labors 
for archeology and art—Hellenism, Egyptian history, Bib- 
lical confirmations and elucidations, and for the important 
object of furnishing materials for a reliable, classical, and 
Biblical atlas. The ablest English scholars are on the com- 
mittee of the Fund, and Mr. PETRIE and M. NAVILLE, who 
conduct the explorations, with M. MASPERO as their adviser, 
are distinguished practical archzologists. Of the two hun- 
dred and twenty-five American contributors to the work, a 
considerable number are representative men in poetry, sci- 
ence, education, and literature, including several eminent 
bishops in the Episcopal Church. The society appeals for 
aid in the continuance of its work. The memoirs and elab- 
orate reports will be of great value and interest. Mr. JAMES 
RUSSELL LOWELL is a vice-president of the society, and the 
Rev. WILLIAM C. WINSLOW (429 Beacon Street, Boston), hon- 
orary treasurer, should he addressed for a circular and other 
information on the subject. 


PERSONAL, 


Arrsr the lapse of more than thirty years the silver cup won by 
the yacht America in a race round the Isle of Wight will be com- 
peted for in American waters. The only surviving donor of that 
cup, Mr. Georce L. Scuvy er, said recently that in that race “the 
Earl of Hilton furgished us with a pilot for whose skill and faith- 
fulness he made himself responsible. I could mention other in- 
stances of courtesy and kindness. I refer to them because they 

‘show the genuine interest that all true sportsmen take in each 
other, and because I am sure that such is the feeling here toward 


those gentlemen who are coming to wrest from us, if they can, © 


our well-won trophy.” 

—Harry Howarp, whose career as chief of the old Volunteer 
Fire Department was the most picturesque in the annals of that 
organization, led the procession of the surviving members of tie 
department which left this city to attend the inauguration of Mr. 
CirveLanp. The esprit de corps of the fire-laddies is on the in- 
crease. They have now three active organizations—the Firemen’s 
Ball Committee, the Association of Exempt Firemen, and the Vol- 
unteer Firemen’s Association ; and a few evenings ago, when they 
paraded up Fourth Avenue, drawing one of the original band-en- 
gines, and arrayed in a gay uniform of the old régime, immense 
crowds lined the sidewalks and cheered them with ancient enthu- 
siasm. 

—A New Orleans correspondent pleasantly advises any one 
coming to the great Southern Exposition op a pleasure-trip “to 
come in a private car, or, better still, in a yacht, or else to come 
only for a flying trip, disembarrassed of invalids or children.” 

‘—M. De Lesseps’s boys are capital riders, and attract much at-- 
tention in the Bois de Boulogne, where they appear almost daily 
in the company of their venerable father, whose condition recalls 
Dr. Hotues’s old saying that on horseback a man’s system becomes 
clarified because his liver goes up and down like tle handle of a 
eburn. 

—Dr. Masson, Professor of English Literature in the University 
of Edinburgh, has been telling his students that Mr. Froupg has 
published a great deal about Mr. CarLy.e that ought not to have 
been published. ‘If Cartyie had the right to leave himself for 
dissection, he had no right to leave his wife also for dissection.” 

—The school-children of Woodson County, Kansas, recently cel- 
ebrated “ Kansas-day,” and Mr. Joun G. Wurrtrer. wrote them a 
letter, in which he said: ‘‘ No State, not even one of the ‘ Old Thir- 
teen,’ has a nobler record. In freeing herself from the curse of 
slavery, Kansas freed the nation. Her martyrs did not die in vain. 
As one of those who sympathized with her in. her trial and suffer- 
ing, I rejoice in her present prosperity and commanding position 
in thes Union.” 

—General Grant’s physicians now express their belief that the 
disease from which he has been suffering for the last eight months 
t-cancer of the tongue—is incurable, and that though he may live 
several months longer, he is likely to succumb much sooner to ex- 
haustion. He is very weak, and has no appetite. The origin of 


the disease is enveloped in mystery, but they distinctly assert that — 


it is not attributable to his use of tubacco. 

—The widow of Dr. Pavy, of the Grex.y expedition, writes that 
she is in financial straits, “having but little income the past two 
and a half years,and having not a cent of my husband's salary. 
Two banks, which kindly made loans, are now pressing me, I can 
not meet the amounts without immediate help. The government 
holds back the salary which belongs to me.” 

—The Rev. Dr. Vermitye has been chaplain of the St. Nicholas 


Society for forty-four years. He is now eighty-two. The members . 


of the society are all descendants of the Dutch founders of this 
city, who—to use the language of Mr. Cuauncey M. Depew at its 
centennial dinner—‘“ so builded their part of our grand temple of 
liberty as to deserve the undying affection and reverence of their 
descendants and the respect and gratitude of the world.” 

—Jn the death of Francis Samurt Draxg, the historian, which 
took place at Washington on Washington’s Birthday, the cause of 
American letters suffers a loss notable in proportion to the great 
gain it has received from his trusty and experienced pen. He will 
long be known by his Jndian History for Young Folks, his Diction- 
ary of American Bi , and his Life of General Henry Knor. 
His brother is Samcoet Apams Drags, also a well-known author, and 
his father was Samue. Garpyer Drakes, long a recognized atithor- 
ity on the biography and folk-lore of the North American Indians. 

—A pleasant feature of the Tenth Annual Commencement of 
the American Veterinary College in this city was the award of tlre 
first honor gold medal to Haru Taka Yoxvra, a highly polished 
young gentleman from Japan, who came to this country to study 
at the instance of his government, and who reeeived his diploma, 
amid much applause, in the presence of the Japanese consul. He 
bids fair to be a good card for his alma mater in that distant land. 

—The gypsy king, Pav. Racz, was buried at Pesth a few weeks 
ago. He was a famous violinist as well, and all his violins, draped 
in black, accompanied his body, while the hearse was followed by 
a dozen Hungarian gypsy bands with draped instruments. 

—Senator Wittiam M. Evarrs expresses the hope that at. the 

end of his official term, six years hence, he may meet the Yale 
alumni at a reception in honor of Mr. Caaunczy M. Depew as his 
successor. 
—The late Professor James CLerxk Maxwe t, of Cambridge Uni- 
versity, England, said on his death-bed to a friend: “Old chap, I 
have read up many queer religions; there is nothing like the old 
thing, after all. I have looked into most philosophical systenis, 
and I have seen none that will work without a God.” 


—It is not true that Mr. Henry Vittagp is building a railroad 


in Russia. When he left this country, after the fall of Northern 
Pacific, he told his friends that his absence in Germany would be 
for purposes of rest and of educating his children. It is to these 


ends that he is addressing himself. His ificent new mansion 
on Madison Avenue, opposite the marble cathelal 
ed, awaits his return. 
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ADRIAN VIDAL* 


Br W. E. NORRIS, 


Avtnor oF “ Marurmory,” “ pe Meesac,” 
“Turecey Hat,” gro. 


CHAPTER XVIL. 
AN AWKWARD ENCOUKTER. 


To be the author of a novel which for a few 
months is in everybody's hands is, after all, no 
great matter. Very many persons have accom- 
plished that much and have continued in a state 
of social obscurity from which it has occurred to 
nobody to drag them. But Adrian Vidal, having 
certain special circumstances in his favor, neither 
desired.nor was suffered to remain obscure. When 
the east winds of spring were blowing clouds of 
smoke from the city, and of dust along Piccadilly; 
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the vacant placc by her side. There was an un- 
comfortable pause of a few seconds ; after which 
Wilbraham said: “I didn’t mean to be rude, Mrs. 
Vidal; but if I was, perhaps you will forgive me. 
Some can suffer in silence; I can’t. So 

. after this I sha’n’t often speak to you, and you 
will understand why.” 

Clare begap to wish that she had contented 
herself with bowing to her former admirer. “I 
was very sorry,” she murmured, not knowing well 
what to say. 

“Oh, you couldn’t help it. It was my misfor- 
tune, but nobody's fault. We won't talk about 
that. They are making a’lion of your husband, 
I hear.” 

“ Almost too much of a lion,” answered Clare, 
with a laugl. and a sigh. “I don’t care for such 
constant racketing about; although of course I 
am giad to think that his book has succeeded 
beyond our utmost hopes. Have you read it?” 

“Yes; I read it,” replied Wilbraham, with a 


when the black trees in the London squares were ™ certain hesitation. His manner said so clearly, 


beginning to show touches of green here and 
there; and when people who had daughters to 
—— were coming up for the first Drawing 
s of the season, this fortunate young writer 
found himself so much in request that he could 
hardly have been made more of if he had been a 
successful general or a popular actor. He assured 
Clare, laughingly, that he never before had any 
conception of the number of people that there 
were in London, or of the quantity of entertain- 
ments that they gave. He did not weary of din- 
ners and compliments, and it must be owned that 
he could swallow a large share of both without 
risk of indigestion. The stereotyped phrases; 
the smiling countenances which were so curiously 
like one another; the letters from unknown cor- 
respondents, which probably every novelist re- 
ceives, and which begin with, “ Dear Sir, — Al- 
though personally a stranger to you,I can not 
resist,” etc.—all these things were a delight to 
him. He estimated them neither above nor be- 
low their proper value, but took them for just 
what they were worth—evidences that he had 
given pleasure to a certain number of his fellow- 
creatures ; that he had amused, and had not bored 
them. And that, when all has been said upon 
the subject that can be said, remains the chief 
' aim of fiction. Vidal was satisfied with his at- 
tainment of it. He felt that he owed a debt of 
gratitude to a world which had brought him so 
much-happiness and which he so sincerely loved. 
To have partly discharged that debt by the ex- 
ercise of the humble talents with which the gods 
had gifted him was surely something. And be- 
ing in this mood of universal benevolence, it was 
only in the nature of things that he should find 
his good-will reflected back upon him; so that, 
for the time being, he wended his way along a 
flowery path, thinking no evil and fearing none. 

But,alas! What is one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison, and the bricks and mortar which 
are so dear to some of us are mere prison walls 
to others. In the full swing of excitements that 
to her were no longer exciting, in the heated, 
scented atmosphere of ball-rooms, and amid the 
ceaseless chatter of tongues and clatter of knives 
and forks, Clare was pining for the Cornish moors, 
and for a breath of the pure salt air that sweeps 
over them from the Atlantic. Trite modes of 
speech did not come to her easily; she had not 
acquired the art of conversation as it is under- 
stood by those who have few interests in com- 

_mon; glad as she was that her husband should 
be appreciated, the perpetual eulogy of his work 
~ended by palling upon her. Thus, although Mrs. 
Vidal’s beauty was undeniable, it was pretty gen- 
erally agreed that there was not- much in her. 
That, under these circumstances, she should have 
been a good deal left to herself was not surpris- 
ing, and gave her little concern. What did cause 
her something like an incipient heartache was 
the fear, which she could not always stifle, that 
Adrian was slowly but surely drifting away from 
her. To all outward appearance he was as fond 
of her as he had ever been; she had nothing to 
complain of in the way of words or looks. But 
had not that subtle inward change already set in ? 
—hat change which none can welcome and none 
resist—the chamge from the love of the lover to 
the love of the husband. She was afraid of it; 
she did not know how to arrest it; she grudged 
the long hours spent away from home, and the 
solitude @ deux which he seemed to regret so 
little. 

One evening she was at a crowded party, look- 
ing pale and languid, and longing for Adrian to 
give her his customary signal to retreat, when, 
among the strange faces that surrounded her, 
there suddenly appeared one which brought a 
faint tinge of color into her own. She had not 
seen Mr. Wilbraham since he had parted from 
her on the quay at Lucerne; her final rejection 
of his offer had been conveyed by post, and had 
elicited only a brief reply, in which the writer 
had expressed himself with something of the 
formality of one who suspects that he has been 
supplanted. With that he had passed out of her 
thoughts and, as she supposed, out of her life for- 
ever. But now here he was standing before her, 
and for a moment she hesitated whether to greet 
him or not. It was only fora moment. Reflect- 


“ And I didn’t like it,” that Clare rather indig- 
nantly asked, “‘ Why didn’t you like it?” 

“IT did—in a way. I thought it a capital story, 
and very well written—only I wish he hadn’t put 
you into it.” 

“Put me inio it? I don’t understand you,” 
said Clare. 

Wilbraham stared. “Do you mean to tell me 
that you don’t ize yourself in the heroine? 
Why, it is you to the life!” 

“T am sure you are mistaken,” answered Clare. 
“The heroine is a thousand times too good for 
me, and I don’t think it would ever have struck 
Adrian to take me as his model. But if he had, 
I should have been very much flattered. It would 
have been a great compliment.” 

“ Ah, well; perhaps so,” said Wilbraham. “I 
am prejudiced, I suppose; but to me there is 
something unpleasant in the idea of setting up a 
picture of your wife for the public to gape at. 
That is the worst of authors and artists. They 
lead a sort of double life, and in most cases, [ 
think, the public half of it engrosses them more 
than the private. Everything that they see and 
hear, and everything that happens to them, is so 

much material to be worked up for future sale. 
I doubt whether their wives are often happy 
women.” 

Clare was ready to pardon a good deal in Mr. 
Wilbraham, to whom she was conscious that she 
had not behaved over and above well; but this 
speech seemed to her to border upon impertinence, 
and it was with an air of cold surprise that she 
answered, “I assure you I am perfectly happy.” 

It was on the tip of her ,companion’s tongue 
to retort, “ You don’t —, ;” but he forbore. 
All that he said, after a short interval of silence, 
was: “ You see, Mrs. Vidal, it doesn’t do for me 
to talk to you. I can’t keep my lips from evil- 
speaking. If I were magnanimous, I should con- 
gratulate you and say something pretty about 
your husband; but I suppose I am not magnan- 
imous. Honestly, I don’t like your husband; 
though I don’t know him. And I don’t want to 
know him.” 

It was at this opportune juncture that Vidal 
approached the sofa upon which his wife was 
seated. He had recognized, not without some 
inward amusement, the broad shoulders which 
he had first seen from the window of his bed- 
room at Lucerne, and which had caused him to 
pass a bad five minutes there. He was glad to 
see that no ill feeling existed between Clare and 
her rejected suitor; and so far was he from sus- 
pecting that gengleman’s uncompromising hostili- 
ty himself that he had strolled up for the express 

of obtaining an introduction to him. 

After what Wilbraham had said, Clare was 
not very willing to perform this ceremony; but 
when the two men were standing side by side 
she could hardly help making them known to 
each other, and she did so accordingly. Adrian 
bowed and half held out his hand, but withdrew 
it on perceiving that the other made no corre- 
sponding motjon. He did not, however, imagine 
that Wilbraham intended to be unfriendly. 

“We have met before,” he said, pleasantly, 
“thongh only for a moment. You were at 
Lucerne last yegr, you know, and so was I; but 
I think you didn’t stay more than one night.” 

“T heard afterward that you had been there,” 
answered Mr. Wilbraham, stiffly; “I didn’t see 
you at the time. I think I must be moving on 
now, Mrs. Vidal ; it’s getting late. Good-night.” 
He shook hands with Clare, favored her husband 
with a nod and a grunt, and made his way to- 
ward the door. 

“Your friend may have many sterling quali- 
ties, but his manners are not prepossessing,” re- 
marked Adrian, with a laugh, when he and his 
wife were at home again. 

Clare was lying back in a low arm-chair, her 
cheek supported by her hand. She glanced up, 
half apprehensively, at her husband, who was re- 

freshing himself with a cooling drink after the 
fatigues of the evening. “‘He was rather grumpy,” 
she said; “but you know, dear, you couldn’t ex- 
pect him to take very kindly to you just at first, 
could you ?” 

Vidal threw up his eyes and his hands. “Oh, 
the vanity of these women! Do you sup 


ing that this might probably be but the first of madam, that that hale and hearty Philistine is 


many such encounters, and that it would be very 
stupid to create an awkwardness at the outset, 
she advanced a step or two, holding out her hand 
and saying: “ How do you do, Mr. Wilbraham ? 
I am so glad to meet you again.” 

Wilbraham started, and looked at her fixedly. 
He was a tall, well-built man, with a healthy, red- 
brown complexion, and did not bear the appear- 
ance of being consumed by a hopeless passion. 
“TI don’t know that I am glad,” he answered, 


gravely. 

However, he took hand, and then, as she 
retreated toward the sofa from which she had 
just risen, he followed her and seated himself in 
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ining away because you wouldn’t marry him? 
you think, pray, that after this long interval 
cf time he is still in love with you ?” 

“I know he is,” replied Clare, quietly, “ be- 
cause he told mé so.” 

“He did, did he? Upon my word, you are a 
nice young woman! May I ask whether this is 
the sort of discourse that you are in the habit of 
listening to when you retire so modestly into the 
background at evening parties? One more illu- 
sion gone! I shall never believe in the pristine 
innocence of Cornwall again.” 

“Oh, Adrian !’ exclaimed Clare,in a low voice. 

Her face was shaded by herhand. He stooped 
down, laughing, to look at it, and saw, to his amaze- 


ment, that her lips were quivering, and that two 
big tears were ready to fall from her eyelashes. 
“Why, my dear-child,”-he cried, “what the 
matter? You can’t think that I meant anything 
more than the most harmless of small jokes! 
As if I wouldn't trust you with a thousand Wil- 
brahams! Good Heavens! Clare, what absurd 
notion have you got into your head ?” 

‘He was sorry that he should unwittingly have 
distressed her; but he was also just a little bit 
provoked. To the male mind nothing is more 


incomprehensible than those sudden, causeless 


bursts of emotion in which women find relief for 
feelings of which we have no experience. A man 
doesn’t, as a rule, shed tears unless he has some- 
thing to cry about. 

Clare made no reply, but when her husband 
bent over her and kissed her on the forehead, 
she placed her hands upon his shoulders and 
forced him gently down on to a footstool beside 
her. Then she threw her arms round his neck 
and began to weep hysterically.. “ It’s very silly, 
I know,” she sobbed out ; “ but I can’t help it— 
Iam so tired! Adrian, I want to ask you sonie- 
thing—it was something Mr. Wilbraham said— 
and I am sure he didn’t think it would hurt me— 
but he was talling about your book, and he said 
—he said the heroine was like me.” 

Adrian eould not help laughing a little. “I 
am afraid I must plead guilty to having occa- 


sionally thought the same thing myself,” he an- — 


swered. “My heroine was intended to be as 
near perfection as possible, and I suppose that 
is why I have sometimes compared her wo :.... in 
my mind. Was that an offense ?” 

“Oh no; only he said—and I remember hiu\- 
ing heard that before—that authors live as much 
in their books as in real-life; and perhaps—per- 


haps in the long-run they get to care about the © 


books most. The people in the books don’t worry 
them ; they don’t make fools of themselves, and 
cry about nothing; when they are bores the 

can be put a vay on the shelf—” Clare broke off, 
straightened herself a little in her chair, and 
looked into her husband’s face. 
to lose you!” she exclaimed, piteously. 

Well, certainly this was rather ridiculous. If 
your wife is to begin being jealous of fictitious 
personages, where is she likely to stop? “ Real- 
ly, Clare,” remonstrated Adrian, “ you are not 
reasonable. What do you wish me to do? To 
give up writing novels altogether ?” 

“No, no!” she answered, drving her eyes ; “ of 
course not. I know I am not reasonable, and I 
can’t say what I wish. Don’t mind me.” 

“Come,” said Adrian, “there is something 
more than this upon your mind, only you won't 
speak it out, because you are a little goose.” He 
put his arm round her and drew her head down 
upon his shoulder. “Tell me all about it,” he 
whispered. 

But Clare could not tell him all about it just 
at once. It was only by degrees and with some 
incoherence that she confessed her various trou- 


bles—her wish that they could. be more together, 


her dread of the allurements of society, and so 
forth. “Sometimes horrid thoughts come into 
my mind,” she murmured, “and I can’t drive 
them away. You know so much more of the 
world than I do; and—and what your mother 
said at Brighton—” 

“What did my mother say ?” interrupted Adri- 
an, with a shade of sternness in his voice. 

“Nothing that I ought to have given a sec- 
ond thought to. It was only about your having 
had some flirtations before .you were married. 
I suppose all men have flirtations. But she said 


that, as it happened so often, it was sure to 


happen again.” 


The young man rose to his feet, and took a turn 


or two up and down the room. He was thinking 
how thankful he ought to be to Heaven for hav- 
ing given him so amiable and considerate a mo- 
ther. It also occurred to him that a little more 
trust on the part of his wife would not have been 
amiss. “Clare,” he said, gently, at length, “ don’t 
you think it will be time enough to distress your- 
self and me when'I have given you some cause 
to do so?” 

The justice of this plea was not to be denied. 
Clare admitted herself in the wrong, and begged 
forgiveness, “ Please, Adrian, don’t think any 
more about what I said,” she entreated. “I will 
never do it again if I can help it. I shouldn't 
have done it now if I had been myself; but I am 
not well.” 

In truth she was not well, and there were 
reasons for this with which Adrian was ac- 
quainted — reasons which were doubtless suffi- 
cient to account for a little fancifulness, and also 
to render overfatigue an undesirable thing for 
the patient. After that evening Mrs. Vidal went 
no more into soviety, the doctor having advised 
fresh air and early hours. Adrian offered to re- 
fuse all invitations for the future; but perhaps 


he was not very sorry that his wife would not 


hear of his making such a sacrifice. 

“ It wouldn't be a sacrifice,” he said ; “ but I am 
not sure that I should be quite wise to let my- 
self be forgotten. These people are my public, 
you see, and I want to stand well with them. 
Great novelista—imen who appeal to the passions 
and emotions that are common to all humanity— 
can afford to snap their fingers at the fashion- 
able world. They are always sure of a hearing. 
But it isn’t so with me; or at any rate if it has 
been so in the case of one novel, it is not likely 
to be so again. I can’t hope to be found perma- 
nently interesting outside a certain circle; and 
within the limits of that circle I shall be ten 
times more read if I go about and show myself 
than I should be if I were never seen.” 

Fortified by this reasoning, in which it must 
be admitted that there was a germ of truth, Mr. 
Vidal continued to be a welcome guest at the 
houses of the rich and great, and his wife did 
not vex him with any repetition of the painful 
and uncalled-for scene which has just been de- 
scribed. In the afternoons he generally took her 


“T don’t want 
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out for a walk or a drive; in the mornings },,. 
worked hard; and often, when he came in },\,. 
at- night, he-would sit up for an or tw: 
correcting and revising what he had written. 1. 
had com his article for the first number «/ 
the A Saxon, which was just about to appear, 
and had been blandly congratulated upon it by 
the editor of that journal, The hurry and stres. 
of his life, which to many men would have bee), 
simply unendurable, suited him exactly. He throy. 
under it both in health and spirits ; he would no; 
have changed places with the most wealthy of |,i; 
entertainers — in short, he was at this time <, 
perfectly prosperous and happy that, if he ha: 
been of a superstitious turn, he might have feare: 
that some misfortune was in store for him. 

By way of provf that the lot of no mortal js 
wholly exempt from care,a rather disagreeab|« 
thing happened to him, late one afternoon as he 
was leaving his club. Some one who had seen 
him enter that establishment a quarter of a) 
hour before, and had loitered patiently up and 
down Pall Mall until he came out again, followe:! 
him as he hurried toward the St. James’s Park 
station of the underground railway, by which he 
was in the habit of returning homeward, an: 
caught him up just after he had passed Mar!. 
borough House. She was a handsome, stoutish 
woman, with large black eyes and a fresh com- 

lexion. Her appearance was hardly that of « 
dy, although at a first glance she might almos: 
have passed as one, for she was well and quietly 
dressed, and only certain deficiencies about tlic 


- extremities would have betrayed her to one of 


her own sex. Her voice, too, when she addresse:| 
the object of her pursuit, was the voice of an 
educated person, harsh though it sounded at that 
particular moment. : 

“T’ve a word or two to say to you,” was her 
greeting, uttered somewhat imperiously, and siic 
accompanied it-by a smart tap upon Adrian's 
arm which caused him to start and wheel round 
at once. 

“Susan!” he exclaimed; and his tone ex- 
pressed more astonishment than delight. 

“Susan it is,” replied the woman with thie 
black eyes. “Susan Bowman, at your service, 
Mr. Adrian Vidal.” 

“Still Susan Bowman?” he asked, endeavor- 
ing to speak pleasantly. 

“ Still‘Susan Bowman, and likely to remain so 
—thanks to you.” 

Vidal stroked his mustache and looked fur- 
tively up and down the Mall. He perceive: 


’ that this interview was going to be a stormy 


one, and he had no wish to be accosted by any 
of his acquaintances while it lasted. “I am 
rather in a hurry,” he remarked; “still, if you 
really have anything particular to say to me, 
Susan—” 

Susan nodded her head emphatically to signify 
that she had. 

“ Well, then, we may as well go into the Park 
and sit down. We can’t talk very comfortably 
here.” 

“As you please,” returned the other. “I'm 
not ashamed to be seen by anybody; but I dare 
say you are, You've reason enough to feel 
ashamed of yourself, anyway.” 

Vidal did not defend himself against this ac- 
cusation. He'led the way silently into St. James’s 
Park, sought out as sequestered a bench as could 
be found there, and when his companion was 
seated beside him, took up a conciliatory tone. 
“* Now, Susan, I hope there is no reason why you 
and I should not talk together for a few minutes 
without quarrelling. I am sorry you think that 
I ought to be ashamed of myself—” 

“Don’t you think so?” interrupted the wo- 
man, quietly. 

“Yes,” answered Adrian, after a moment of 
consideration. “ One ought always to be ashamed 
of having been a fool, and I certainly made a 
great foul of myself about you. But I suppose 
that is not what you mean.” 

“Not exactly. What I mean is that, if you 
had any shame in you, you would be ashamed of 
— ruined a poor girl who trusted you too 
well.” 


“That is nonsense,” returned Adrian, rather 
sharply, “and you know it. What is the use of 
saying such things ?”’ 

“Did you swear to me, over and over again, 
that you loved me?” demanded the woman. 

“Yes; I’m afraid I did,” answered Adrian, 
with a retrospective shudder which he would 
have done more wisely to repress. 

“Did you promise to marry me ?” 

“Oh yes,” 

“And did you go back from your word and 
desert me ?” ae 

“T admit it all, Susan; I have never dehied it. 
But that is not what is generally meant by ruin- 
ing a girl.” 

“Isn't it, indeed?” retorted Susan, with 4 
short laugh. “In my rank of life we think our- 


selves pretty well ruined when our character is 


taken away; and your mother turned me out-of- 
doors without a character. That was nothing to 
you, of course.s- You got rid of me, and it wasn't 
worth while to inquire whether I starved, or 
what became of me. A lady’s-maid who is silly 
enough to beliéve in the honor of a gentleman 
deserves all that she gets. Isn’t that so?” 

Adrian’s conscience @mote him. He knew that 
this woman lad been ae but a schemer, 
and that he, when a raw lad, had only been 
saved from becoming her dupe by Heriot’s inter- 
vention. To say that he had deceived and de- 
serted her was so misleading a statement of the 
truth as to be virtually false; but it was quite 
true that he had never troubled himself to ask 
or think about what her fate was likely to be, 
after she had been removed from his path; anc 
this, now that he came to reflect upon it, did no! 
seem to have been altogether creditable co’'- 
duct. 

“Well, you know, Susan,” he said, “I acte: 
as I was advised to act. It was thought better 
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that I should break off all communication with 
you. I never supposed that my mother had re- 
fused to give you a character.” 

“] dare say she’d have told you if you’d asked 
her,” observed Susan, curtly. ‘As for acting as 
you were advised, I wouldn’t boast of that if [ 
were you. Why didn’t you take advice before 
you made love to me a 

Now, it was undoubtedly Susan who had initi- 
ated the love-making ; but Adrian did not care to 
urge this or other pleas that might have been 
brought forward in his defense. “Let it be 

that I behaved ill about the whole busi- 
ness,” he said, a little impatiently. “I presume 
you haven’t sought me out after all these years to 
reproach me with what is done and can’t be un- 
done. It would be more to the purpose to tell 
me whether I can be of any assistance to you in 
the present.” 

“Oh, I’m not in want of five shillings, thank 
you,” answered Susan, witha harsh laugh. “I’ve 
supported myself up to now without your help, 
and I shouldn’t wonder if I managed to go on. 
‘ All these years,’ indeed!—do you know what 
I’ve been doing all these years? Why, I’ve been 
educating myself to be fit to be your wife. Yes, 
I didn’t give up hope; because, you see, I didn’t 
know that your word counted for nothing. When 
we parted, you were too young to fight against 
your mother and your friends—Mr. Heriot showed 
me that plainly enough. I don’t bear any malice 


against him ; he treated me fairly, and helped me | 


with money out of his own pocket; and it wagn’t 
to be expected that he should wish you to marry 
a lady’s-maid. But I thought to myself that 
things would be different some day. I’ve always 
been a little above the class that I was born into, 
and I knew that by the time you were able to 
think about marrying, I could make myself into 
as good a lady as any of them. Andso— What 
are you laughing at?” she asked, interrupting 
herself, and fixing a pair of angry black eyes 
upon Adrian’s face. , 

“ T was not laughing,” he said. 

“ You lie!” shouted the woman, with a sudden 
outbreak of ferocity. ‘I saw you laugh.” 

For a moment she looked very much as if she 
might be about to produce a knife or a revolver ; 
but this mood left her as abruptly as it had come, 
and she went on in her former ironical tone: 
“ Well, it was a curious notion for such a low- 
born creature to delude herself with ; but I have 
been taken for a lady before now, all the same. 
I was in a situation as nursery-governess not so 
long ago. 
‘“* How on earth did you contrive that ?” asked 
Adrian. 

‘Never you mind; that doesn’t concern you. 
I didn’t keep the situation long; but I gave it up 
of my own free-will, and I’m a lady’s-maid again 
now because I prefer it. I’ve had my ups and 


downs, and more than once I’ve been nearer the ' 


work-house than I liked; but I kept a good heart 
through it all, till I heard of your marriage.” 
She paused a moment, and then added, in a lower 
voice: “I heard it too late, or I'd have stopped 
it.” 

“Tt is absurd to talk like that,” said Adrian. 
“You must know perfectly well that you couldn’t 
have stepped it.” 

“Couldn’t I? I should have tried, anyhow. 
You sit there, with your nose in the air, looking 
at me as if I were a beggar; but you can’t have 
forgotten what we were to each other once. Do 
you remember holding me in your arms and kiss- 
ing me and calling me your darling? Do you 
remember swearing that you would stick to me 
throughthick and thin? Do you remember that?” 

Well, he did remember it; and a most un- 
pleasant recollection it was. He stole a glance 
at the handsome face beside him, which had once 
been more youthful, but which must always have 
been coarse, and the sense of shame and self-dis- 
gust which made him tingle all over was not of the 
kind that Susan desired to arouse in him. How 
Adrian, who was fastidioys and refined in his 
tastes, had ever fallen in love with this dreadful 
person is one of those mysteries of human nature 
into which there is no occasion to pry too closely ; 
but he had been in love with her,and he could 
not help being angry with her for reminding him 
of the fact in so very plain-spoken a way. 

“I don’t want to talk about that time,” he said ; 
““T was young and foolish then, and I did a great 
many things that I had better have left undone. 
Fortunately for both. you and me, I was prevented 
from carrying my folly to the pitch of insanity. 
You can hardly imagine that we should have been 
happy as husband and wife ?” 

“ But you see, that is just what I do imagine,” 
returned Susan. “I know I wasn’t fit for you in 
those days; but I’ve read and studied to make 
myself fit for you, and I’m no fool. You would 
have been as happy with me as with the woman 
you’ve married. By all accounts, she hasn’t got 
much to show for herself beyond a pretty face.” 

“ Now look here, Susan,” said Adrian, “I have 
listened to you patiently so far, but I don’t care 
to have your opinion about my wife. Leave her 
alone, please, and tell me what you want of me.” 

“Want of you ?” repeated Susan, looking away, 
and seeming to speak more to herself than to her 
questioner. “ Ah,I can’t say. I don’t know ex- 
actly what I wanted of you when I followed you 
just now. But,” she added, turning upon him 
with a rather unpleasant smile, “there’s such a 
thing as revenge, Mr. Vidal; and I shouldn’t 
mind paying you out for what you’ve made me 
suffer. Perhaps your wife isn’t aware that you 
were once engaged to be married to one Susan 
Bowman. Ah, she isn’t!—I thought not. Well, 
supposing I were to walk up to Alexandra Gar- 
dens, where you live, some fine morning, and tell 
her the whole of that pretty story? How should 
you like that ?” 

“T shouldn’t like it at all,” answered Adrian, 
candidly. “It would cause both her and me an- 
noyance, and would do you no good in the world, 
that I can see,” 7 
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“I want to cause you annoyance,” returned 
Susan, placidly; “and that’s why I shall be at 
your house in Alexandra Gardens before I’m 
much older,” 

Now there was a very simple and obvious way 
of taking all the sting out of this menace ; but, 
unfortunately, Vidal could net bring himself to 
adopt it. Knowing how easily Clare’s jealousy 
was aroused, and remembering what her state 
of health was, he felt that it would never do to 
tell her now what, possibly, he ought t6 have 
told her before. It would, of course, be highly 
illogical on her part to hold herself personally 
aggrieved by any faults or follies that he might 
have committed years before he had ever seen 
her; but the art of just reasoning is not a femi- 
nine attribute, and Clare had lately shown her- 
self somewhat remarkably devoid of it. More- 
over, at the bottom of his heart there lurked a 
strong disinclination to confess that he had once 
been eager to link himself for life to a domestic 
servant. Taking everything into consideration, 
therefore, it seemed to him the best plan to offer 
Susan all the money he had about him to leave 
him_in peace. 

He did this with as much delicacy as the 
case admitted of, and, rather to his surprise, Su- 
san accepted his bribe at once. 

“You must be very much afraid of your 
wife,” was her sole comment upon the transfer 
of eight pounds ten shillings from Adrian's 
pocket to her own. 

“IT am afraid of giving her pain,” answered 
Adrian, brieffy. “ And now I must wish you 
good-night,” he addéd, getting up. ‘It is a pity 
you didn’t tell me at the outset that you needed 
money, for I would very gladly have given you 
what I could afford, without being threatened. 
I am not a rich man, but I have always thought 
that something ought to have been done for 
you, and [I hope that if you are ever in want 
again you will let me know. You had better ad- 
dress your letter to my club. Good-night, Susan, 
and good-bye. I trust it won’t be very long be- 
fore you meet some good fellow in your own— 
that is, some one much better suited to be your 
husband than I could ever have been.” 

He hastened toward the railway station, feel- 
ing greatly relieved and somewhat tickled by 
this commonplace termination to an interview 
which had at one time seemed likely to enter 
upon a tragic phase. He might have been less 
easy in his mind, had he known that Susan, 
when left alone, stood for full five minutes on 
the little bridge in St. James’s Park, debating 
whether she should drop his money into the wa- 
ter or not. That she finally decided to keep it 
proved nothing, except a proper dislike on her 
part of wanton waste. 

“So you think eight pound ten and a few civ- 
il insults payment enough for the likes of me, 
do you?” she muttered, as she resumed her 
walk. “Very well! But I'll be even with you 
yet, my gentleman. Thank you for showing me 
how to set about it.” 

(TO BE OONTINUED.] 


MEXICO AT NEW ORLEANS. 


Tue Mexican government’s great general dis- 
play in the Main Building promises, though yet 
incomplete, to surpass all foreign exhibits in pic- 
turesque interest; and even now the young sol- 
dier who escorts visitors from one group of cu- 
riosities to another, explaining the history and 
peculiarities of each object with military brevity 
and precision, can scarcely complete his round in 
less than half an hour. The Saracenic building 
devoted to the display of mineralogy is still un- 
finished, but the visitor can already see enough 
to enable him to form some idea of the immense 
natural wealth of Mexico, and of the extent and 
character of her industries. He may be surprised 
to observe specimens of fine woods, neither pol- 
ished nor varnished, presenting more than one 
thousand tints; admirable figured stuffs, bearing 
the same design on both sides, in wool, silk, or 
cotton ; magnificent sugars, tobaccos, chocolates, 
liquors, and essences rarely seen in the United 
States ; aromatics, perfumes, spices, gums, fruits, 
vegetables. He may inspect some specimens of 
marvellous saddlery and other leather-work, fig- 
ured by hand, and set off with silver decorations 
of surprising delicacy ; also sombreros edged with 
silver or gold embroidery of leaves or flowers, 
richly banded with cords and tassels of precious 
metal, and bearing in front the figure of an eagle 
with wings outspread—the Eagle that strangles 
the Serpent. Before long, however, he will have 
an opportunity of examining silver-work of a far 
more remarkable sort—that silver lace-work and 
open-work executed by primitive methods, but so 
vaporously exquisite that it recalls the crystalliza- 
tions of frost upon a window-pane. 

My attention, nevertheless, was principally ab- 
sorbed by the costumbres mejicanos, whereof the 
specimens on exhibition surpass in finished beauty 
any works of the kind which I had ever seen be- 
fore. These wonderful figurines in wax, repre- 
senting the various types, callings, costumes, and 
manners of the Mexican people, are made by men 
without any regular artistic training; and yet 
there are pieces among them which own a grace 
almost rivalling the antique terra-cottas in the 
British Museum. Strip one of the little figures 
naked, and you will be astonished to observe 
the perfection of the-waxen body. Every mus- 
cle has its proper salient curve in proportion 
to the tension depicted; every anatomical de- 
tail is studied out with surprising skill. Cer- 
tainly these are not idealistic types; their start- 
ling realism is not produced by the loftier inspi- 
rations of the art sense; but they reveal a com- 
prehension of nature really extraordinary, and 
they suggest magnificent possibilities for the pe- 
riod when this splendid plastic power shall have 
been refined and strengthened by high esthetic 
training. The strangely tinted life of Mexico, 
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with its surprising variations of picturesqueness, 
may be studied almost exhaustively through the 
clear glass of the cabinets —charros, jarochos, 
vaqueros, peones—a hundred singular types. Here 
is a band ‘of peons marching in file, with burdens 
on their heads, whose naked and muscular torsos 
have the red coppery tint which tells of Indian 
blood ; each figure represents a different physical 
type; one is Herculean in build, another slender 
but well thewed, a third seems too feeble for the 
task imposed upon him, although his load has 
been purposely made lighter than any borne by 
his comrades. 

Here is a mimic world of street peddlers of 
both sexes, led by a stalwart half-breed with a 
stock of vegetables strapped to his back. A 
brilliantly colored parrot sits upon the pack ; the 
man holds a gourd in his hand, and his eyes, 
coaxingly lifted toward some imaginary custom- 
er, are luminously caressing enough to assure a 
sale. Every detail of his costume is complete— 
the sandals on the brown feet, the white cotton 
trousers and shirt, the brightly tinted serape, the 
variegated sash or girdle, the immense hat of 
woven grass. Beside him walks his wife, also 
wearing sandals; she carries a variety of porce- 
lain bowls as her stock in trade; yellow circles 
of gold twinkle in, her ears. There is the water- 
carrier, the aguador, bearing his freight suspend- 
ed in huge brown jars at either end of a strong: 
pole, while a lazy soldier of the line, smoking a 
cigar, watches him pass with a smile of recogni- 
tion. There is a young woman with a clear olive 
skin that tells of an almost pure Spanish de- 
scent; she affects the European mode of dress, 
wears a mantilla and a short, bright Andalusian 
skirt; she sells some sort of cooling drink. Now 


-@ countryman appears, driving a troop of over- 


burdened burros into the city; his typical dress 
—a Mexicanization of Spanish-gypsy attire, the 
regular charro costume—is garnished with silver 
buttons; the face under the broad sombrero is 
eynical and brutal; he wields his whip with an 
expression of contented ferocity. By the road- 
side slumbers a lefiador (wood-cutter), naked 
the waist, like other peons; his axe lies beside 
him; his mouth is open; you can almost hear him 
snore ! 

Here are two women making tortillas on their 
tapetex ; one is certainly telling a funny story, for 
the face of her companion is convulsed with hearty 
laughter. Here is a Carnival scene—a host of 
mascaritos shouting, dancing, jostling, grimacing, 
inany in fiendish garb. Now wecome to the vaque- 
ros— Mexican cow-boys—displaying their skill be- 
fore the eyes of the vanchero and his friends. One 
lithe brown fellow has just leaped upon the back 
of a wild bull, which he is able to ride without 
saddle or bridle in spite of frantic efforts to fling 
him off. 
teeth revealed by the coaxing smile of that mulat- 
to pulque vender, and applaud the agile leap by 
which that gitano-vested forero escapes the charge 
of a furious bull. Finally we are in presence of 
purely savage types—Indians of the forest and 
mountain. . They are really superb.. One figure, 
with crest of feathers, and nude except for a nar- 
row band about the loins, is an impersonation of 
barbaric grace in pose and form. He is in the 
very act of hurling a spear: the whole savage 
body is poised as if for a splendid spring. These 
types are slender, lithe, comely, very different 
from the compact and ponderous frames of the 
peons ; and their artificer has made the nearest 
approach: to ideal sculpture that I have seen in 
this department. -I have heard of charming waxen 
figures of Venus which would afford excellent ex- 
aimples of Mexican idealism, but nothing of the 
sort is yet on exhibition. 

Waxen portrait busts of Mexican celebrities, 
colored in likeness of life, are displayed in sever- 
al cabinets. They are made by a class of men 
totally ignorant of art as we understand the term, 
but matchless as realistic delineators, who will 
model a likeness of you in wax or clay for a 
trifling consideration and with astonishing quick- 
ness. Here are Bentro Juarez, Miramon, [tur- 
BIDE, MAXIMILIAN, Porrtrio Diaz, Gonzaces, San- 
Ta ANNA; all the great Presidents, warriors, guer- 

} ; all the noteworthy personages of Mexi- 
can history, of many colors and often of mixed 
descent. The bust-maker is a naturalist; he 
never attempts idealism ; his work has the alarm- 
ing exactness of a photograph before retouching. 

In another department a private firm exhibits 
some Mexican products more or less curious, in- 
cluding a collection of the indispensable cos- 
tumbres mejicanos both in wax and in a more 
durable material. These, however, seem. but 
clumsy and lifeless imitations of the superior 
work exhibited by the government. What can 
not fail to interest the visitor are the specimens 
of Mexican onyx and of Mexican feather-work. 
The peculiar adaptation of onyx for hitherto un- 
suspected purposes is well shown by a group of 
fine fish carved in that material, and bearing an 
opaline and clammy aspect of having been fresh- 
ly caught. But much more interest attaches to 
the specimens of feather-work, not only by reason 
of their fairy beauty, but also because we know 
that this unique branch of Mexican industry is 
a fragmentarySinheritance of that ancient and 
almost miraculous art which amazed the first 
discoverers of the Aztec civilization, and which 
Indian princes and high seigniors were proud to 
excel in. As I. write, the memory of a Mexican 
landscape scene in feather-work is especially 
vivid—a vast expanse of opulent wheat fields, 
whereof the blonde immensity brightens or deep- 
ens its tint with the tremor of summer winds; 
distance makes violet the hills; a steel-bright 
river serpentines through the plain, reflecting the 
feminine grace of palms tossing their plumes 
against an azure sky. I remember also a vision 
of marshes—infinite stretches of reed-grown ooze, 
shuddering in gusts of sea-wind, and paling away 
into bluish vagueness as through a miasmatic 
haze. 

The Mexican pottery on exhibition is rather 
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odd than beautiful, but perhaps there are rich 
surprises in store for us. So far I have been 
impressed chiefly by the peculiarity of certain de- 
signs—figures of animals and birds blended with 
a scroll-work of flowers and leaves. These, are 
rarely devoid of attractiveness, but their charm 
is not of to-day. It is quaint; it is sometimes 
even archaic; it recalls alternately certain de- 
signs upon the earliest European ceramics, the 
grotesques of initial letters in medieyal MSS., 
and the fantasticalities of tapestry. The visitor 
will also have an opportunity of studying the cu- 
riosities of Mexican ecclesiastical statuary, such 
as “La Virgen de los Dolores,” now standing in 
one of the large glass cabinets—an image not 
withont interest, though robed after a luxuriant 
manner violently opposed to our artistic ideas of 
the subject. Unfortunately space forbids more 
than a bare mention of the stuffed Mexican birds, 
the hillock of block silver on display, worth 
$144,000, and the Mexican flora in the Exposi- 
tion grounds, including certain maguey plants, 
which our frightened horses at first seemed to 
mistake for enormous spiders. ° 
Larcapio HkaRN. 


THE CABINET. 

Tuomas Francis Bayarp, Secretary of State, 
was born in Wilmington, Delaware; October 29, 
1828. He was admitted to the bar in 1851, and 
was made United States District Attorney in 1853 
by President Pierce. He entered the United 


- States Senate in 1869 as the successor of his fa- 


ther, James A. Bayarp, and has since been twice 
re-elected. He has been a strong member of the 
Finance and Judiciary committees, and was one 
of tle Electoral Commission in 1876-7. He was 
the most, prominent rival of General Hancock in 
the Democratic Convention of 1880, and of Mr. 
CLEVELAND last year. He is handsome, active, 
and very domestic. 

Danikt ManninG, Secretary of the Treasury, 
was born in Albany, New York, August 16, 1831. 
He graduated in the Adélas office, and was after- 
ward successively foreman, reporter, editor, and 
part owner of the Argus of that city. He made 
his mark first in politics in 1874, as Chairman of 
the Albany County delegation, and became the 
intimate friend and adviser of Governor TiLpEN 
during his term. He has béen a member of the 
State Committee since 1876, and Chairman since 
1881. Since that year also he has been the lead- 
er of the party in the State. For.three years he 
has been President of the National Commercial 
Bank of Albany, and was.for a number of years 
Director of the Susquehanna Ruilroad. He has 
been twice married, and has four children. 

Colonel Witiiam Vitas, Postmastervener- 
al, was born in Orange County, Vermont, July 9, 
1840. His father reinoved to Wisconsin in 1851. 
He graduated from the Albany (New York) Law 
School in 1860, and has since practiced law in 
Madison, Wisconsin. In 1862-he raised a com- 
pany in the Twenty-third Wisconsin Regiment, 
was elected Captain, and promoted to be Colonels 
He served with distinction up to the capture of 
Vieksburg, ‘and then returned to civil lifé. He 
is a leading lawyer in Wisconsin, and a Professor 
of Law in the State University. He was, when 
appointed ,to the cabinet, a member of ‘the Wis- 
consin Legislature, and in 1884 presided over the 
Chicago Democratic Convention. He has an ac- 
complished wife and three children. | 

Senator L. Q. C. Lamar, Secretary of the Interi- 
or,was born in Putnam County, Georgia, Septem- 
ber 17, 1825. He removed to Mississippi in 1849, 
returned to Georgia, and was a meinber of the 
Legislature there in 1853; removed again to Ox- 
ford, Mississippi, and was elected to the Thirty- 
fifth and Thirty-sixth Congresses. He resigned in 
1860, was a member of the Mississippi Secession 
Convention, a Colonel of the Nineteenth Mississip- 
pi Regiment in the Confederate army. In 186% 
he went-.to Russia’ on « mission for the Confed- 
eracy. He was elected to the Forty-third Con- 
gress, and in 1877 to the United States Senate, 


5 


where he has been a conspicuous figure ever _ 


since. 

Senator A. Attorney-General, was 
born in Tipton County, Texas, June 11; 1832, but 
his family moved to Arkansas the next vear. He 
was admitted to the bar in 1853, was a Beit and 
Everett elector in 1860, opposed secession in 
1861, but joined his State, and was a member of 
the Confederate Congress in both branches. He 
was elected to the United States Senate in 1867, 
but was not admitted. He was chosen Govetnor 
of Arkansas in 1874, and in 1876 was again elect- 
ed, and was admitted to the United States Senate. 

Judge. WILLIAM CROWNINSHIELD Expicort, Sec- 
retary of War, was born in Salem, Massachusetts, 
in 1827, and is a descendant of the first Governor 
of Massachusetts, and, on his. mother’s side, of 
JacoB CROWNINSHIELD, Mr. Jerrerson’s Secretary 
of the Navy. He is a graduate of Harvard Col- 
lege and Law School, and has been nine years on 
the Supreme Court Bench of the State. He was the 
Democratic candidate for Governor last year. 

Mr. Wittiam C. Wuirtney, Secretary of the 
Navy, was born in Conway, Massachusetts, in 
1839, graduated at Yale College in 1863, and 
from the Harvard Law School. He came im- 
mediately to New. York, where he soon acquired 
a large practice. He early took an active part in 
politics, and:in 1875 was made Corporation Coun- 
sel, to which post he was twice re-appointed: He 
resigned in 1882. He is married, his wife being 
the daughter of Henry B. Payne, United States 
Senator from Ohio. 

The portraits in the double-page picture of 
President CLEVELAND'S cabinet were drawn from 
photographs taken as follows: Mr: Bayarp, by 
Boegarpvs, of New York; Mr. Mannine, by. Nor- 
MAN, Of Albany; Mr. Vinas, by Curtis, of Madi- 
son, Wisconsin; Mr. Lamar, by Bett, of Wash- 
ington; Mr. Enpicort, by Norman, of Boston; aud 
Mr. Wuitney, by Mora, of New York. 
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AT WASHINGTON. 
MARCH 4, 1885. 


Wuart constitutes a State? Not arms, nor arts, 
Stout sinews, nor the will that makes them 


strong ; 
It is upbuilded in heroic hearts, 
Self-circling through the harmonies of song. 
Before it, like light clouds, the Years disperse, 
Parting to-day above this stately dome, 
Within whose pillared halls the hours rehearse 
More tragic issues than dispeopled Rome. 
Behold yon marble shaft that cleaves the skies, 
Far-seen. beyond the circle of the hills; 
And gathered here a host with reverent eyes, 
Whose depths unsunned the light of Freedom 
fills. 
And he whom they have chosen to bear the 


weight 
Of more than monarchy—through these the 
State. R. H. Sropparp. 


THE INAUGURATION. 


Wuite other states are faltering in their faiths, 
seeing old leaders fall, or wondering where be 
new leaders, the United States takes a young man 
for its spouse with all the chancefulness of a 
hearty widow. Mr. CLEVELAND was nominated 
by party, elected by people, and inaugurated by 
everybody. The long-dreaded political revolu- 
tion, after waiting twenty years, has turned out 
to be like “a man-child come into the world”— 
an occasion of joy if mixed with pain. Like some 
great n steam-ship pausing at the end of a 
vovage to take another pilot on board, the repub- 
lic again drives soberly on. 

Naturally the party long in the minority had 
their rejoicings, and States not often of late given 
public stations or responsibilities had their pa- 
rade. Yet, in the event, the absence of party 
spirit was more manifest than its presence. Re- 

blicans like Governor Harrranrt and General 

EaVER led their troops in the Democratic pa- 
rade; the public offices, still in Republican con- 
trol, were decorated at the voluntary expense of 
their clerks, and bore the names and portraits of 
the victorious.candidates almost proudly. Deco- 
rum atid public loyalty were as universal as the 
sunshine and the air; the storm does not pass 
into the mist and the mist into the rainbow more 
naturally than our society, educated in self-gov- 
ernment, passes from convulsion, through reflec- 
tion, into change. 

Mr. Crrvecanp left Albany unobserved, and 
arrived in Washington almost unnoted. The 
closeness with which our Union is now cemented 
may be inferred from the fact that he ran from 
Albany to Washington in thirteen hours, at no 
high rate of speed, whereas General W asHINeTon 
was wont to require from two to three weeks to 
reach the Hudson Highlands from the Potomac. 
The President went to his hotel, paid his respects 
during the afternoon to President ARrruor, re- 
ceived some men of influence and some promi- 
nent officials, and some impending members of 
his cabinet, with a few family friends; and in his 
little party were ladies, some of his own blood, 
who had served with their. husbands in distant 
missionary fields. 

The night fell on Washington city in clearest 
starlight, cool and bracing, and from all portions 
of the country poured in military and civic or- 
ganizations, generally received by corresponding 
corps in Washington ; and the broad avenue be- 
tween the Capitol and the Executive Mansion was 
filled with bands of music and citizens and stran- 
gers, and none of these carried insignia indicative 
of any party victory. What had been, a few 
months before, nearly a drawn battle, became a 
courteous national holiday. 

Proceeding from the United States, the exam- 
ple of these Presidential elections has spread over 
most of the states of our own continent, and for 
fifteen years France has now upheld the Repub- 
lican practice of government. The great British 
colonies in various zones had before them, at the 
instant of CLEVKLAND’s inauguration, two models 
from which to choose in their future sphere: 
Gtapstonk, with his Parliamentary government 
of uncertain tenure and wavering in the balance, 
and Agruur laying down his government on a 
constitutionally appointed day. The British sys- 
tem, if more flexible, admits of more uncertainty. 
The changes in the American government are 
like those of the almanac, and not like those of 
the Signal Office. The American government 
moves with the precision of astronomy ; the Brit- 
ish government, with a too barometrical sensibil- 
ity. It was no question whether the American 
cabinet should or should not resign #their day of 
transit had been arranged by law. As a watch- 
man who has come to the end of his hours rec- 
ognizes the watchman who is to take his place, 
and salutes him cordially and passes out, so do 
our Presidents meet and shake hands and suc- 
ceed each other. 

At the legislative end of the government all 
day and all night the Houses of Congress were 
expediting their business so as to be ready also 
to pass away at the moment of the President's 
installation, The Senate had already been com- 
manded to convene again, by the retiring Presi- 
dent, for the business of his successor. Thus the 
appropriations were being made by an expiring 
VLongress for a person yet a private citizen to ex- 
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Notwithstanding the subject of the new Presi- 
‘dent’s cabinet was most earnestly discussed at 
the Capitol, to that building the President-elect 
was to repair to take the oath to the Constitution 
and announce the policy of his administration. 
The hammers could be heard at times by Con- 

ringing on his scaffold before the Capitol. 
intemal address, though prepared, was as 
yet unknown in its sentiments to the very Con- 
gress which was to induct the President to his 
office. Thus-the pleasant riddies of the oracle 
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which men in ancient times were wont to consult 
continue to mark the most practical of govern- 
ments, and individual thought and the ruler’s 
own character still may be stamped upon a self- 
governing age. ; 

The simplicity of even state occasions at our 
capital was noticeable by the absence’of all guards 
around the White House. Whoever chose could 
go and ring the ruler’s bell and state his errand. 
So even a stranger might send his card to the 
President-elect, who was housed but a few rods 
from the mansion which was to become his home. 
The military in the streets of Washington had no 
defensive equipments; thongh dressed in gar- 
ments like those of the soldiery at the commence- 
ment of the civil war, and carrying weapons, there 
probably was not a cartridge in their cartouches. 
Batteries of artillery had come to be in line, but 
it is doubtful if they had a round of ammunition. 
None of these troops were quartered upon the 
government; every witness of the inauguration 
paid his own expenses. But all looked with sur- 
prise and pleasure upon the vast changes in Wash- 
ington city, where, at the last real call of need, sol- 
diery and strangers had beheld unsightly streets, 
a town so scattered as to seem a ruin, and a river 
tawny and without channels. Now they beheld 
the Potomac half rescued from the mire and the 
city from its malaria, the whole profile of the town 
developed in grades of asphaltum and boulevards 
of shade, the great avenue paved as for a king, 
the public departments in spacious size and va- 
rious architecture, probably excelling those of any 
contemporary government, statuary in the streets, 
and the great monument to Wasnrnerton, after 
thirty years of popular neglect, completed to be 
the highest structure in the world, by four years 
of concurrent endeavor of Congress and the army. 
Where hardly twenty years ago it was a felony 
for a colored man to carry arms, large companies 
of negroes were following the Democratic Presi- 
dent with music and muskets, and military from 
every portion of the Slave States “looked on this 
revolution without concern. 

The cabinet was already known, without being 
avowed by the President, so naturally is intelli- 
gence divined among an intelligent people, and it 
showed that distrust had ceased to be sectional. 

The sylvan nature of Washington city renders 
it a sort of political Baireuth on these occasions. 
No commercial tides mingle with the flow of gov- 
ernment and celebration. The usual conveyances 
carefully wound among the staring multitude in 
the middle of the streets; with CLEVELAND’s por- 
trait mingled Lincoin’s, Grant’s, and W asarne- 
Ton’s on the public offices ; the improvised scafflds 
and balconies along the unequal range of houses 
and shops hardly differed from the arrangements 
in Canterbury, Winchester, and London on cere- 
monial occasions, as revealed in old views. The 
Capitol edifice stood out cleanly in the sun, and 
an uninhabited scaffold draped with great flags 
had been all night waiting for some one at the 
foot of the eastern portico. With that expected 
successor of the morrow WasHINGTON’s marble 
statue kept vigil, offering steadily his sword to 
Congress, and his right hand raised to heaven like 
one also swearing fealty to law. Above the plat- 
form stood the archaic groups of CoLuUmBus pre- 
senting America to the world, and the pioneet 
defending his brood from the savage; War and 
Peace, long ago sculptured by Prrsico, abode 
under the portico in allegory like the skeleton of 
the past and the genius of the present. The wide 
hanging gardens and lawns of the Capitol, adorned 
with parterre fountains and Moorish lamps, began 
early to fill with respectful multitudes, and the 
hollow squares of the building to resound with 
drums and trumpets. Nothing was needed but 
cathedral chimes to recall that morning, only sev- 
en generations ago, when the Lord Protector of 
the English Commonweath set the model by which 
we install American Chief Magistrates, swearing 
them on the Book, with uplifted hand, in the pre- 
sence of Parliament. 

The preparations in the Senate-chamber were 
being made even while that body, in all-night ses- 
sion, was closing the labors of a Congress. 
porters at the breakfast hour saw a clerk enter 
from the House and announce to the President of 
the Senate, who alone represented his order, con- 
currence in a bill, and at the same time a carpen- 
ter shouted across the empty desks his instructions 
toa subordinate. At ten o’clock the barriers were 
opened, and privileged guests, ladies in majority, 
spread over the galleries like a flowery vine. Two 
portions of the gallery were reserved, and facing 
each other over the Speaker’s chair, the Amer- 
ican newspaper writers and the foreign ambas- 
sadors were the rival critics of the scene. The 
gold and buff Senate-chamber, lighted from he- 
raldic glass above, had no other ornament than 
human individuality or female beauty; its three 
or four rows of small mahogany desks suggested 
a school-room for young princes. The green-car- 
peted area between the foremost row and the pre- 
siding officer was bordered by warm red leather 
chairs for the Supreme Court and cabinet, and 
facing these, at the head of the Senate aisle, were 
two similar high-backed chairs for the President 
and President-elect. Between the Senators’ 
chairs, and covering the spaces behind them, 
small wooden and cane seats had been arranged 
for Congress. The easy transit between the ex- 
ecutive and parliamentary estates was seen when 
Mr. Txvkk, of the retiring cabinet, took his place 
beside Senators Bayarp, Gartanp, and Lamar, 
who were about to enter the new cabinet, and he 
to begin a new term in the Senate. On Gar- 
LaNpD’s desk a little ladder of flowers from some 
friendly hand was hardly noticed in the steady 
movement of legislative business. Distinguished 
strangers would at times enter and have quiet lev- 
ees, like Mr. Evarts, or Georce Bancrort, or Mr. 
Bisskx1, the law partner of the new President, or 
Dorman B. Eaton, or General Hancock. 

High officers of the army and navy, in full 
epaulets and uniforms, found places where they 
might. The Senators vacated one-half of their 


hall, and were snugly collected together i: wedge 
form. Rapidly the galleries became filled, and 
the crowded doorways showed the linings of mil- 
itary cloaks. At half past eleven, amidst ap- 
lause, General Grant was put on the retired 
mainly by the special exertions of ex-Speaker 
Rawpai, who had pressed Mr. Epuunps’s bill to 
that effect. The diplomatic corps, in their gor- 
geous decorations and uniforms, filed in amidst 
the wondering galleries. Then came in the heavy- 
treading Supreme Court, in their gowns, and the 
passing cabinet. Soon followed President Ar- 
THUR, between Senators Sarruax and Ransou— 
the North and the South. He stood like Saul, equal 
to these tall guardsmen. Mr. CLEVELAND came 
in after a little interval, escorted by the same 
Senators, and the two Presidents, as the audiende 
considered them, sat silently under observation, 
while the new Vice-President, Mr. Henpricks, 
took the oath, and ascended to the chair vacated 
for that purpose by Senator Epmunps. No mu- 
sic nor trumpet of herald broke the simplicity 
of that scene when the marshals of the District 
of Columbia and the Supreme Court led the pro- 
cession through the narrow corridors of the old 
Capitol to the rotunda conceived in Brune.yes- 
CHI's own spirit, and thence out upon the central 
portico, where so many of our Presidents have 
stood. Mr. CLEVELAND, bare-headed, hat in hand, 
walked down the flight of steps, and the mighty 
multitude seemed silent as the sea, so systematic 
was its roar and so extended its boundaries. The 
thoughtful and impressive inaugural address was 
delivered in a manner like its author, solid and 
earnest, yet calm. At the conclusion he kissed 
the little Bible his mother gave him at the outset 
of life, his brother and sisters looking on, and 
the — Justice, in his gown, extending the open 
book. 

All the world was there in deputy to see—the 
African, the Siamese, the Japanese, the Man- 
darin. They saw the real sovereign of the land 
in acres extended, the accordant and imperial 
multitude. The lap of Wasnineron’s statue was 
full of men who had climbed there and rested 
upon his knees. The noble Greek porticoes 
flanking the central Capitol were swarming with 
citizens like the bees in Attica. A procession 
equal to a great standing army awaited the event 
in line up the radiating avenues, and their pen- 
nons and standards fluttered in the sun. Then 
the elect of the people rode back in the ex-Presi- 
dent’s carriage, and for hours the pageant went 
on. At night the Italian palace where the pen- 
sion rolls of the Union are to be kept was made 
a literal Coliseum, and given up to beauty and 
spirit. The new magistrate was there, and re- 
ceived respectful acclaims; and around the lofty 
obelisk to Wasuineton fire-works ascended to 
the stars, the last signal lights of a long sectional 
debate lost finally in the majestic dome of a re- 
covered and a free Union. 

Grorce ALFRED TOWNSEND. 


THE LOST IL, O. U. 


Some men seem to take naturally to whatever 
romises to be unfortunate to them, and it must 
ave been in a blind obedience to this law that 

Charles Day insisted on regarding Jonas Terry as 
his friend. There was nothing in common be- 
tween the men but a love for Josie Merritt, and 
such a circumstance is not usually conducive to 
friendly feeling. 

Charles had wavy brown hair, a pleasant face, 
and a fine tenor voice. Jonas kept his hair cut 
after some penitentiary fashion, his features were 
thick and commonplace, and he had a short, 
stumpy figure. Their mental differences were 
quite as great: Charles was rapid and bright, 
Jonas slow and secretive; Charles also was affec- 
tionate and prodigal, Jonas saving and prudent, 
and inclined to e a merit of always looking 
out for himself. th were young men of some 
fortune and position, but Jonas alone was in busi- 
ness. Charles lived upon the rents of his prop- 
erty, and devoted his time to the ladies in general, 
and to Josie Merritt in particular. 

One evening in June they sat together in the 
library of Charles’s fine house. They had been 
discussing some summer plans, and Charles said, 

“ Leave off grinding at that money mill of yours, 
Jonas, and come with me; we shall have a plea- 
sant month’s cruise.” 

“T can not possibly do it. To tell the truth, I 
am in a very tight place, and it i¢ a bad time for 
raising money.” 

“How much do you want ?”’ 

“ About twelve thousand.” 

“ Will ten thousand do?” 

“Yes; ten would put me out of straits. In fact, 
ten thousand now might be worth fifty thousand 
to me.” 

Charles walked to his secretary, and unlocking 
it, counted out the amount in bills, and handed 
them to his friend, saying: 

“Just give me your I. O. U., Jonas, for two 
months after date. Will that be long enough ?” 

“You don’t mean this, Charles ?” 

“ Why, yes, I do, old fellow. It is not much of 
a kindness, after all. You see, Merritt paid me 
my quarter’s rents to-day, and I shall be sure to 
spend all before the quarter is over if I keep the 
money where I can get at it. In two months I 
shall be out of funds, and in the height of the 
season. It is a plan of mine to secure ten thou- 
sand for a clearing up in September.” 

“Thank you, Charles. I will accept the loan 
with pleasure, and if vou should need it before, 
why, just drop mea line. I shall be out of trou- 
ble long before September.” 

The young man then drew a pen and some pa- 
per toward him, wrote out the I. O. U., and hand- 
ed it to his friend, observing, as he did so, “ Al- 
low me to say, Charles, that it is foolish to keep 
so much money here. Put it with your banker.” 

“Certainly. Merritt paid me this afternoon. 
It was so hot when he left I thought I would not 
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gv down-town until the morning. There is no 
danger. Nobody but you and Merritt and my- 
self knows anything about it.” 

Then he lifted the I. 0. U., glanced at it, and 
rose to put it in his secretary; but as he was 
crossing the room Jonas said, “I heard. to-day 
that Josie Merritt is to marry Lieutenant Pierce.” 

In an instant the young man’s thoughts were 
diverted from his money affairs.’ He was much 
excited at the information, refused to believe it, 
and went over and over, with a passionate earnest- 
ness, his reasons for being certain that such a 
thing could not be. 

“Why,” he kept repeating, “I have known her 
ever since she was a little bit of a girl. I carried 
her books to school; I went with her to the dan- 
cing class; her father has been my lawyer and 
adviser; I have been as much at home in Mer. 
ritt’s house as in my own. Pooh! the thing is 
impossible. Josie never would treat me like that. 
I won’t believe it.” 

“ Go and ask her a straightforward question.” 

“T can’t. It is too late to-night, and I leave 
by the noon train to-morrow. I intended to have 
that matter fully understood this summer, but I 
was in no hurry. A love affair is all spoiled 
when papa and mamma and the lawyer and the 
world come into it. I have told Josie that, and 
ghe and I understand one another. Will you be 
calling there soon, Jonas ?” 

“T will try, if you wish it.” 

“They leave town in a few days, but call be- 
fore, if you can, and send me word if you see 
anything of the lieutenant.” 

“JT will. Lock up your secretary, Charles; I 
see it is still open. Il am very much obliged— 
very much.” 

“All right. You are very welcome. I am 
just putting ten thousand safely away for when 
I need it.” 

Charles was much annoyed at what he had 
heard, but he did not forget his secretary. It 
had a secret drawer, and was capable of being 
fastened by three intricate locks: He carefully 
secured all three, and then sat down to smoke 
and think over again the absurdity of Josie car- 
ing for any one but himself. In half an hour he 
was satisfied that the thing was impossible, and 
he rose rather wearily, determined to sleep upon 
his faith in her love. 

As he passed the table. he saw a piece of paper . 
that attracted him; it was Jonas’s ..0.U. He 
had forgotten to put it away, and it was too much 
trouble to unlock the secretary again. He hesi- 
tated a moment where to secure it, but almost in- 
stantly selected a place he considered singularly 
safe, deposited it there, and then went to bed and 
to sleep. 

The next day he went to Newport, and there 
waited impatiently the advent of the Merritts. 
Before he got any letter from Jonas, Josie herself 
had satisfied him. They had a charming stroll 
together, in which everything was talked over, 
and which left Charles in what he considered a 
very happy and enviable position. 

Nothing marred the heaven of their next two 
months. At the end of that time the reckless 
lover began to be in want of funds, and as he 
had heard nothing from Jonas, he determined to 
go to New York and collect his I.0.U. He had 
not a care on his heart about it until he had 
searched his secretary again and again, and failed 
to find the proms e lit a cigar, and sat down 
to think. Then he suddenly remembered that 
he had found the paper after he had locked his 
secretary, and that he had hid it. He even re- 
membered the little laugh of delight with which 
he had put it in such a capital place. But what 
place? He could not remember that. . 

The room, as said before, was the library, and 
the walls were covered to a considerable height 
with books, the top of the shelves — orna- 
mented with busts, Indian boxes, and Chinese 
cabinets and jars. He looked behind all the 
books, opened. those within easy reach, rifled the 
tioxes and cabinets, and peeped into all the vases. 
The search was continued half through the night, . 
but the paper was not found. 

He tried to think that it was of no consequence; 
but somehow his heart failed him. Early next 
day he went to the office of Jonas Terry, and 
found him there. Jonas was busy writing, but 
he lifted his head with a smile, and rose heartily 
to greet his friend. ‘ 

“ Jonas,” said Charles, with a puzzled, eager 
look, “ that I. Q@. U,—I have lost it. Searched ev- 
erywhere all night for it, and can’t lay my hands 
on it.” 

“ What I. 

“The one you:gave me for the ten thousand 
dollars I lent yomin June. After you went I sat 
down to think about Josie Merritt, and when I 
was getting sleepy I found it on the table. I was 
too lazy to unlock my secretary again, and I hid 
it somewhere; or else I thought I hid it, and left - 
it about, and the servants have swept it away. 
However, I will give you an acknowledgment that 
will cover all possible claim if ever it should turn 
up. That will do, you know.” 

“You must be dreaming, Charles. I know 
nothing about an I. 0. U., and I don’t at all see 
what you are drifting at.” 

“Jonas! You could not be such a scoundrel ! 
You are joking, of course.” 

“Mr. Day, I request you to leave my office at 
once, sir. I am not to be bullied or black-mailed 
in this way, I assure 

Then Charles struck the scoundrel, and there 
was such an uproar of words and blows that the 
police were called in, and the affair became suffi- 
ciently public, and indeed went into the courts. 
Of course Charles got the worst of it every way. 
He had no particle of evidence to show for his 
claim ; he was fast, fashionable, and extravagant, 
while Jonas was universally spoken of as “ esti- 
mable and reliable.” Society turned the cold 
shoulder toward him, and mothers forbade their 
daughters to ride in his company or accept him 
for a partner in the dance, ‘“ But then,” as Mrs. 
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Merritt shrewdly said, “his engagement to our 
Josie has just become known.” , 

It was remarkable that after this quarrel Jonas 
Terry’s business grew with an amazing rapidity. 
Perhaps the saving of that ten thousand had been 
the turning-point of his fortune. We-all know 
how the want of a five-dollar bill can sometimes 
lose us an amount amazingly disproportionate. 
Socially, too, his success was very great. He 
married a beautiful, stylish woman, who fully 
shared his antipathy to the Days, and who never 
Jost an opportunity of mortifying them; and so- 
cial slights are bitter enough to those whose whole 
life turns upon social success. In fact Mr. and 
Mrs. Jonas Terry, with their grand house and ex- 
clusive entertainments and fine turn-out, were the 
Mordecai sitting in the gate of all Charles’s and 
Josie’s happiness. 

Many a time the two had gone together over 
everything in the room, taken every book from 
the shelves, and examined every crevice in the 
cases, but allin vain. The I. 0. U. was evidently 
lost, and Charles said, after every fresh search 
and disappointment, “ No use, Josie; I tell you 
everything goes against honor and virtue. If 
you want to be pointed out as a pattern of all 
excelleneies, you must be in secret a natural and 
practical villain.” 

So the years went by—fifteen of them. The I. 
O. U. was not forgotten. They lived ina society 
where people have little else to do but remember 
the antecedents of its members, and Charles Day 
and his wife very often felt the influence of Jo- 
nas’s accusation. The two men never spoke. If 
they passed each other on the drive, Jonas cracked 
his whip offensively, or Mrs. Terry looked scorn- 
fully at the shrinking couple, but they had long 
ago said all to each other that it was possible to 


Bay. 
To the fifteenth summer after the loan Charles 
went yachting, and on one memorable night was 
shipwrecked. Almost by a miracle, and after he 
had sunk thrice, he was rescued. The first words 
he uttered to his wife were: “ Josie, I have found 
the I.0.U. Write down just what I say: Shake- 
speare, Knight’s Edition, vol. iv., page 213, fourth 
compartment, fourth shelf, fourth book.” 

Josie wrote it down; but he was so restless 
lest anything should now happen to the library 
that he returned to New York as soon as there 
was the least safety in doing so. When he ar- 
rived at home he went straight to the library, 
and putting his hand on a certain volume, opened 
it at the page he had indicated, and there was 
the lost I. 0. U. 

‘‘When I was drowning, Josie, the last time I 
sunk, everything I ever did became in a moment’s 
flash clear as day to me, and I saw myself put- 
ting the note in the place I found it. It is won- 
derful. But it is true, and, Josie dear, thank 
God! my name will be cleared at last.” 

The clearing of his name was Charles’s first 
thought, but after it came the very satisfactory 
one of making Jonas pay the principal and in- 
terest due him. “ And after that is done, Josie, 
I shall aue him for defamation of character, and 
make him pay for every insolence.” 

This was no idle threat. The next morning 
Charles’s lawyer confronted the false-hearted 
scoundrel with his L..0. U., and entered proceed- 
ings at once to recover. Jonas at first tried to 
compromise, but this offer Charles indignantly 
rej “T want the world to see,” he said, 
“that though punishment for a cowardly, wicked 
deed be long delayed, it is sure to come.” 

And perhaps the social and commercial world 
in which these: two men moved never had a more 
vivid illustration of this truth, ‘The business that 
had been built upen a fraud anda wrong crum- 
bled away as if touched by somé withering blight. 
The court awarded Charlies Day and full 
interest, and a subsequent action for defantution 
gave him, in reparation for his fifteen years’ slan- 
dered name, fifty thousand dollars. 

But by that time the firm of Jonas Terry was 
unable to meet such a claim. He shut his doors 
in dishonor, and fled in the darkness of night 
from the thousands whom he had robbed. 

“Itisa t punishment,” said Josie, sorrow- 
fully ; “and he has four little boys.” 

“It was a great crime, Josie; and the wrong 
to my purse was the least part of the wrong.” 

But Mrs. Terry, sitting in her wrecked home, 
took a different view of the case. “Charles Day 
is entirely to blame,” she said. “ His weakness 
and his laziness threw the temptation in Jonas’s 
way. It is the weak men that make the wicked 
ones.” 


DEATH OF PARALLAX, THE 
EARTH-FLATTENER. 


A aN has just died in England, at an extreme. 


old age, who in his day mystified many. He 
called himself “ Parallax,” and preached the dov- 
trine of a flat earth and a moving sun in a way 
which might have moved even the Rev. Mr. Jas- 
per, of Richmond, Virginia, to envy. Readers of 
Professor De Morgan’s B of Paradozes will 
remember that Parallax appeared among the para- 
doxists there as S. Goulburn, who, in 1844, lectured 
at Trowbridge, England, and soon after published 
a treatise on what he called the Zetetic Philosophy. 
De Morgan made the quaint remark respecting 
this that it might be compared to a certain 
“stop” in an organ he had once heard. “ How do 
you like the stop?” he was asked. “ Well, it de- 
Roose what you call it,” he replied. . “How so? 

Vhat difference can the name make?” “ All the 
difference in the world,” he said;: “if you call 
tliat step the ‘flute,’ it is atrocious;. bat if you 
call it the ‘saw-grinding stop,” it is sweet.” So, 
said De Morgan, if this Vetetic Philosophy is phi- 
losophy for children, it is clever, with its floating 
earth, its central polar ice, and its spirally moving 
sun; but if it is philosophy for men, it is silly, 
for the sun rising from below the sea horizon dis- 
poses of it at once. 
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I myself first made Parallax’s acquaintance in 
1864, at Plymouth, England, at a time when as 
yet I had not published any work on astronomy, 
save one short essay on “Colored Double Stars,” 
in the Cornhill Magazine. He gave two lectures at 
that great sea-port of ours, in which, to the wrath 
of sea-faring men, he explained that the earth is a 
great flat circle, with the north pole at its centre, 
round which they had travelled when they had sup- 
posed they were travelling round a globe. To meet 
the natural objection that the degrees of longitude 
(which really increase as we recede from the north 
pole till the equator is reached, and then diminish) 
would increase from the north pole outward to 
the southern or outer ice-rim of his flat earth, he 
replied that the southern hemisphere had been 
badly measured. He quoted an account given by 
Sir James Ross of his voyage to the antarctic re- 
gions, in which Ross says that a certain bottle 
which had floated from the Cape of Good Hope 
to Tasmania had travelled a much greater distance 
than that which really separates those places as 
shown on & globe. The truth is, Ross said as 
much, but he said a little more, which Parallax 
omitted to notice—he mentioned that from the 
known set of the currents the bottle must have 
gone the long way round. It was the distance 
that way, not the nearest way, which Sir James 

gave. 

Parallax’s chief argument at his first lecture 
was one which could not possibly be answered. 
He described how he had stood up to his neck in 
the water of the Bedford Canal, where there is a 
straight reach of six miles, and had with a tele- 
scope seen, down to the water’s edge, a small boat 
six miles away. Of course the only sound an. 
swer to his reiterated questions, “ What say you 
to that ? how can you explain that?” was simply, 
“ We do not explain it; we decline to believe it.” 
But when a plausible old gentleman, in the cus- 
tomary war-paint of the lecturer, states that he 
did and saw such and such things, nine out of 
ten of his audience not only decline to doubt his 
veracity, but are disposed to side with him when 
some of the more knowing suggest that he is tell- 
ing fibs. It was so at Plymouth, though they 
can not see more than the top even of the new 


light-house from the sea-shore, and where the old | 


light-house in 1864 only showed its lantern. So 
wrathful were some of the old salts then present 
at the impotence of their reasoning against Par- 
allax’s observed fact that one of them actually 
struck at him as he was leaving the lecture hall 
—a baculine argument by no means conducive to 
scientific progress. . 

On the morning following his first lecture Par- 
allax, who at that time went by the name of 8. 
Rowhotham, boldly appeared, according to prom- 
ise, on the Plymouth Hoe, where a tolerably liftge 
crowd had gathered to witness what he called his 
ocular demonstration of the earth’s flatness. The 
chief experiment was a rather neat one—that is, 
neatly deceptive. He set up a mirror in appar- 
ently a perfectly vertical position, carefully set- 
ting a plumb-line against its face to show that it 
was correctly placed. It faced the sea. Now it 
is clear that to any observer who looked into this 
mirror the sea horizon would be visible in the 
mirror with the same amount of depression (ow- 
ing to the earth's rotundity) as when the horizon 
was looked at directly. According to the pictures 
in books of geography and astronomy, an observer 
on so lofty a place as the Hoe ought to see the ho- 
rizon much depressed. But every one who look- 
ed into Parallax’s mirror saw the reflected image 
of the sea horizon apparently on the very same 
level as the pupils of his own eyes, also reflect- 
ed in the mirror. “Ocular demonstration,” said 
Parallax, “ that the sea horizon is not depressed 
at all, even from this elevated spot.” And just 
here he threw in what struck me as a very clever 
touch. “ Look as closely as you will,” he said— 
and immediately each observer looked more 
closely—“ you will find no difference between the 
level of the horizon line and that of the pupils of 
your eyes.” Now the more closely the observer 
louked, the less likely was he to detect the dif- 
ference, which really existed (supposing the mir- 
ror set truly vertical), but was exceedingly small. 
This is easily shown. Supposing the height 200 
feet, which is a little above the truth, the dis- 
tance of the sea horizon was about 20 miles (tak- 


ing 6 inches as the dip for 1 mile, corrected for 


ré ian—the geometrical dip is about 8 inches 
in a _— It is easily seen that two lines from 
the observer’s station—one directed to the sea 
horizon, and the other truly horizontal toward 
the same compass point—open out 400 feet at a 
distance of 20 miles, 20 feet at a distance of 1 
mile, 1 foot at a distance of 88 yards, 1 inch at 
a distance of 7} yards or 22 feet. So that when 
an observer louked closely at the image of his 
own eyes, say 3 inches from the glass, or half a 
foot from the imagéd eyes, the depression of the 
horizon line below the line joining the centres of 
the pupils was only the 44th of an inch—a dis- 
tance which the keenest eye could not recognize 
under the: circumstances. (It might have been 
distinguished if a series of horizontal lines had 
been ruled with a diamond upon the face of the 
mirror). Some one who was present and saw 
through the trick invited the observers to look 
into the mirror from a distance of ten or twelve 
yards, whence the depression of the horizon would 
have been (and, a¢ I happen to know, was) quite 
obvious; but Parallax immediately said that 
such observations: must necessarily be inexact 
compared with the closer scrutiny he cleverly rec- 
ommended. 

Another ingenious argument was used by Par- 
allax. Aeronauts have noticed that so far from 


‘the earth looking like a globe when viewed from 


the car of a balloon, the surface looks hollowed 
out like a vast basin. He used to quote Glaisher, 
of Greenwich, to this effect, and many were much 

rplexed by what seemed to them entirely in- 
consistent with the teachings of science as to the 
earth’s rotundity. In reality the last half of the 
sentence of which Parallax quoted but the first 
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half would have shown why the earth looks basin- 
shaped when viewed from a great height. This 
is an illusion akin to that which makes the under 
surface of the cloud layers above us look almost 
like a hemisphere, instead of being very nearly 
fiat. There is nothing to impress the eye with 
the enormously greater distance of the clouds 
near the horizon as compared with those over- 
head; so the clouds low down look as if they 
formed an almost vertical curtain instead of an 
almost flat ceiling. (I have endeavored for a 
score of years past to train, almost to force, my 
mind to overcome this illusion; yet I have only 
once succeeded, at a time when the horizontal sun 
lit with ruddy light the under edges of a widely 
extended layer of clouds, so soon as he had passed 
beneath it. A few moments before the clouds 
had looked like a vertical pall, but they were trans- 
formed into a fretwork of dark streaks edged 
with fire, so manifestly forming a horizontal layer 
that the usual illusion was for a few minutes de- 
stroyed). When we are two or three miles above 
the earth we are strongly impressed by the im- 
mense distance between us and the surface be- 
neath; even the horizon looks not much farther 
off. Yet at such a time the horizon is more than 
a hundred miles away if the depth below is 2 miles, 
and 125 miles away if the depth below is 3 miles 
—that is, from fifty to forty times farther away 
than the ground beneath the balloonist. Our in- 
ability to appreciate distances so vast, and never so 
presented to our view until we make our first bal- 
loon ascension, is not to be wondered at; it pro- 
duces the illusion described by Glaisher and other 
aeronauts. It is, by-the-way, noteworthy that 
while in ascending toward a cloud layer in a bal- 
loon we see it apparently arched over our heads 
like a basin, the self-samé layer appears arched 
like a basin beneath us so soon as we have risen 
above it. 

Parallax had quite a following in England ; and 
even in America I have met some who consider 
that the Zetetic Philosophy is eventually to re- 
place the astronomy of Copernicus, Galileo, Kep- 
ler, and Newton. The most prominent of his dis- 
ciples in England, Mr. John Hampden, has been 
confounded with Parallax himself by many. But 
Hampden is really a believer in a flat earth, Par- 
allax never was; he simply used his Zetetic as- 
tronomy to help in selling some phosphorized 
nonsense which he vended as an elixir of life, 
promising patriarchal longevity to all who drank 
of it, at a guineaa bottle. In recent years Hamp- 
den has complained bitterly of the way in which 
Parallax wronged him; but Hampden’s faith in 
the flat earth has never been shaken by any wrong- 
doings of Rowbotham (or Birley, as Parallax lat- 
terly called himself). Deceived by Parallax’s 
clever use of such difficulties in the true theory 
as trouble the learner, Hampden never cared to 
consider the overwhelming difficulties presented 
by the flat-earth theory. His confidence in chal- 
lenging the scientific world to test the surface of 
the Bedford Level, for a wager of £500, showed 
how thoroughly he believed in the flatness of the 
earth. Parallax wisely declined to take any part 
in that experiment. When lie had lost his £500, 
Hampden remained unconvinced, and loudly as- 
serted that Professor A. Wallace (the emineit 
naturalist), who had won his money, was a rogue 
andaswindler. Dr. Birley-Rowbotham-Goulden, 
on the other hand, was always suave and courteous 
in manner, unless his own antecedents as a quack 
were touched upon, when threats of action for li- 
bel were freely vented by him, albeit he was too 
clever to carry out those threats, his career before 
he began to teach astronomy being such as would 
not bear close scrutiny with advantage to him, 
His real name was neither Birley, nor Rowboth- 
am, nor Goulden ; his original business neither as- 
tronomy nor medicine. Ricnarp A. Proctor. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


A CuicaGo lecturer says that the only proper 
plan in teaching a child is to find out what he 
wants, and instruct him accordingly. The elect- 
ive system in the teaching of children has never 
been fully tried, but 
we should think that 
it would afford varie- 
ty to instructors and 
keep their hands full. 
Instead of being con- 
fined as now to a nar- 
row and tedious rou- 
tine, the master would 
find himself gliding 
through a delightful 
variety of ring-taw 
and in-the-hole, yard- 
sheep and two-old- 
cats, which would 
also, beyond doubt, 
conduce greatly to his 
physical health. The 
world would gain in 
absolute fun what it 
would lose in conven- 
tional wisdom,though 
whether that is with- 
out qualification de- 
sirable would. of 
course have to be 
left to the demon- 
stration of time. 
Certainly the right of 
election would con- 
tinue through life, so 
that a person whw 
chose ring-taw in the 
beginning would not 
have to continue it 
forever. The govern- 
ment of the ancient 
Egyptians made the 
sons of carpenters to 
be carpenters and the 
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sons of shoemakers to be shoemakers through 
long generations, and they got on fairly well. In 
our republic any person may have fifty vocations, 
and may become a lawyer, a poet, or a statesman, 
if he fails in the more serious walks of life, and 
we also are a prosperous people. One of the 
most perplexing phenomena which the philoso- 
pher is called on to consider is, the. phenomenon 
that nothing is determined and that coutraries 
are eternally pointing the same way. : 


A letter addressed simply “ Mr. Barnum, Amer- 
ica,” and posted at Maulmain, British Burmah, 
on the 15th of January last, reached the great 
showman at Bridgeport duly. This incident 
shows both that it is not nécessary always to have 
comprehensive information in order to accom- 
plish an end, and that it is convenient sometimes 
not to have your name Smith. 


A class in Trinity College, Hartford, is hearing 
a course of lectures on “ First Aid to the Injured.” 


Yale has; in the way of trophies, sixty-nine 
base-balls, won from her various adversaries. 
Each ball is painted the color of the stockings of 
the vanquished nine, and is lettered to indicate 
the time and place of winning. 

The subscribers to a scheme for establishing a’ 

British school at Athens have authorized their 


committee to begin building upon the site grant- s 


ed for the purpose by the Greek government; It 
still remains to raise a fund of $75,000 in order 
to secure to the school an income of $3000 a year. 

The difference that may exist in the attractive- 
ness of the same woman at different times is il- 
lustrated in the case of Frances Weinberger, of 
Gospodence, in Hungary. Two months and one 
day ago she was a poor tobacco stripper, without 
a single suitor whose attentions she considered 
serious. Two months agoa ticket she had bouglit 
in a Vienna lottery drew a prize of $25,000, and 
ever since the whole male marriageable part 
of the town has been at her feet in a manner 
the absolute sincerity of which can not be for a 
moment doubted. The suitors are only moder- 
ately gratified at the assurance that she is flat- 
tered, since she flatly refuses to wed. 


Work on the college papers is aecepted at Har- 
vard in place of the literary work regularly allot- 
ted by the university. . 


Yale students object to the electric light on 
thecampus. Once they cut down the pole. Now 
they shiver the glass globe, as often as it is re- 
newed, with a parlor-rifle bullet. 


A Massachusetts editor says that a great many 
persons in New England believe that the spring- 
fed lakes in that part of the country, if not actu- 
ally bottomless, are at least unfathomable by man. 
What the editor says is a curious fact, and his 
statement will appeal as a familiar truth to ev- 
ery reader who was a New England bey, although 
we do not remember ever to have seen such a 
statement in print before. Of a score of New 
England lakes and ponds that we can recall, ev- 
ery one was credited by tradition with having at 
some particular spot a hole so deep that one was 
loath to imagine how frightfully far-reaching it 
was. Young swimmers avoided passing over such 
holes, in the vague fear that they might encount- 
er suctions which would draw them instantly 
into the centre of the earth, and young skaters 
shunned their neighborhood, although it might 
be that the ice above them was two feet thick. 


. We recall one of these holes of tradition in a 


pond in western Massachusetts. It was called, 
quite awfully, Tucker’s hole, and there was a gen- 
eral suspicion that it connected with the Dead 
Sea at least. The pond was filled up without 
any difficulty a few years ago, Tucker’s hole along 
with the rest. Still the other ponds thereabouts 
continue to have their bottomless holes, and the 
annihilation of Tucker’s hole has discredited them 
not in the least. . 


“WITH A SMILE.” 
“WE” on President Inaugural Address. 
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THE SOUDAN—BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF THE NILE VALLEY FROM CAIRO TO KHARTOOM.—[See Page 173.} 
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THE FIRST SHOT OF THE NEW REBELLION. 
\ : ‘CLEVELAND. ‘‘I don’t think it will take four years to crush this one.” : ‘ 


FROM KHARTOOM TO CAIRO. 


Any man who could now behold. in-a vision, from the minarets 
of Khartoom, the whole Nile Valley down to Cairo, would augur 
ill for England’s success. The gorge of Jebel Gharri, where cliffs 
of bush-clad granite compress the dark brown stream into less than 
half its usual width; the plunging rapids at its mouth; the burn- 
ing wastes beyond, whose pale yellow sands seem divided by a ruled 
line from the black loam of the river—all mark a region where 
man’s power is as nothing against the tremendous inaction of 
nature. Midway to Berber, 108 miles north of Khartoom, you 
pass between the low gray earth-works. of El Metemneh and the 
big, crumbling, dismal citadel of Shendy. Then the banks grow 
flatter, the broad-leaved date-palm yields to the feathery fan-palm, 
the “sakyeh” (water-wheel) fills the irrigation. tanks instead of 
the primitive rope-hung “shadoof” (earthen’ pitcher), and white- 
walled Berber looks at you through its clustering trees, one bright 
Spot of green amid a glaring waste of brassy yellow. 


The dreariness of the Nubian Desert, deepening with every mile 
of the two days’ voyage thence to Abu Hamed, becomes absolutely 
appalling during the dismal overland route to Korosko, on the 
Lower Nile, the famous “short-cut of 250 miles across the river 
bend” so often traversed.by poor General Gorpon. Like a petri- 
fied sea the bare ridges of lifeless sand or glistening rock roll up 
in endless range beneath the blistering glare of the African sun. 
A tremendous loneliness, an awful silence and desolation. No 
sight, no sound of life, save the scream of a vulture far up in the 


burning sky, the ‘skeleton of a camel half buried in drifting sand, 


or a stray Ababdeh Arab, whose wolfish eyes peer at you from a 
forest of thin quill-like curls intertwined with ivory skewers. And 
so the dreary march goes on, till on the tenth evening the slanting 
sunlight shows you, far in the distance, the brown huts of Korosko 
and the swift dark stream of the Lower Nile. mb 

‘ But should you prefer to reach Korosko by the river, your jour- 
ney, though longer, will be far more pleasant. At Abu-Hamed 
the Nile begins its great bend to the southwest, 152 miles down 


which you pass the steep slope crowned with the flat grayish-white 
houses and waving palms of Korti, General Wotsevey’s head-quar- 
ters. Hence you may look southward into the grim Bayuda Des- 
ert, in-whose dreary sands lie buried the bones of Colonel BuRNaBY 
and many othér gallant men. These low hills that you see winding 
away to the southeast terminate ninety-six miles fartlier on in the 
rocky basin inclosing the famous wells of Jebel-Gakdul, seventy- 
six miles northwest of El Metemneh, between which and Gakdul 
lies the now equally memorable oasis of Abu-Klea. 

Voyaging down the Nile from Korti, you reach the southernmost 
point of its great bend at Debbeh, forty-three miles farther west, 
and fifteen miles more bring you in sight of the great red rock 


that sentinels the stagnant and half-ruined town of Old Dongola. 


Eighty miles northwest of it rise above a mass of white flat-roofed 
buildings and dark green tropical foliage the tall spear-pointed 
minarets of New Dongola, where there worked not many years 
ago a tall, slim, fair-complexioned Arab carpenter named Manuoup 
ABMED, who was one day to call himself “ E] Mahdi” (the Messiah). 
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Northward, northward ever, past the long, low 
outlit.e of Argo Islet, past the rocks of the Nubi- 
an hills glaring red in the scorching sunlight, 
past wallowing hippopotamuses and basking croc- 


. odiles, past the ruined casties, centuries old, that 


lurk amid the precipices of Wadi Halfah. Around 
these great piliars of basalt that rise 200 feet 
above its dark waters the Nile rolls swift and 
strong as ever, though not a drop bas entered it 
since the Atbara flowed in above Berber, 780 
miles away. Onward still, past the giant ruins 
of Abu Simbel and the squalid mud hovels of Ko- 
roeko, till at length you desery the white-sailed 
dahabeeyahs (native boats) that flit like restless 
birds around the muddy landing-place of A®- 
sourn, Egypt's southern gateway, marking the site 
of the once famous Syene and its inexhaustille 
quarries of “Syenite” granite. Thence you have 
not far to go before hearing the familiar whistle 
and clank of the train, whose cushioned cars, 
shaded with Venetian blinds, carry you swiftly by 
the quaint little towns of Siout, Minieh, and Be- 
nisouef. Sweeping past the ruins of ancient 
Memphis, you leave the Sphinx and Pyramids on 
your left, and see before you, as you rumble into 
the Embabeh Depot, the leafy gardens and count- 
less houses of Cairo, surmounted by the noble 
citadel over whose walls, seventy-four years ago, 
one fainting and blood-besmeared man leaped his 
horse eighty feet into the town below, the sole 
survivor of Mruemet ALI’s treacherous slaughter 
of the once formidable Mamelukes. 
Davip Ker. 


ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


Two Curious Wilis.—Practical Jokes.—The Witness of 
a Biotting-Pad.—A Hasty Suicide.—The Diapason 
Normal. 

TWENTY-FIVE years ago a man in Birmingham 
made one of those eccentric wills which, born of 
egotism and selfishness, only narrowly escaped 
being pronounced null and void by the Court of 
Chancery. The provisions of it were not to come 
into force for a quarter of a century, so that 
though he left four millions sterling to be divided 
among three persons, one of them has in the mean 
time died in the work-house. Their relatives (in- 
cluding the deceased pauper’s heirs) are very nu- 
merous,.and all in a humble position in life. 
Some are factory operatives, some cabmen, some 
beer-shup keepers. After twenty-five years of 
hope, despair, and heart-burning, this idiot mill- 
jonaire’s wealth is about to be divided. What 
scores of vulgar sycophants must be striving for 
the crumbs that will presently fall from these 
tables so unaccustomed to groan with plenty! 
What jealousies will be engendered, what hu- 
miliations endured—not more degrading, indeed, 
than those which are practiced every day in high- 
er spheres, but more obvious and therefore more 
loathsome! Fancy a Chuzzlewit connection mul- 
tuplied by twenty, and all at the low-water mark 
of Mr. Chevy Slyme! 

Afi even more eccentric though less mischiev- 
ous will has been made-by the late second in com- 
mand of Louis Philippe’s kitchen, and chief cook 
of the famous Fréres Provengauz: he has left 
ten thousand pounds to his two nephews, upon 
condition that instead of an epitaph a bronze 
frame shall be placed on his tomb, on which ev- 
ery‘day a new cooking recipe shall be placed for 
the benefit of any of his countrymen who choose 
to profit by it. 

Practical jokes are out of date, and generally 
exhibit a great lack of originality, as well as of a 
sense of propriety, in their perpetrators; but an 
exception 'to this general disapproval may fairly 
be made in favor of the individual at Warwick 
whose fun took the form of a government in- 
junction against all time-pieces, large and small, 
which persisted in bearing twelve figures on their 
faces instead of twenty-four. He issued a bogus 
notice headed, “The Clocks and Watches Act, 
1885,” and bearing the royal arms, warning the 
public that all persons exhibiting a clock or time- 
piece in any public place, hotel, inn, etc., must, 
within fourteen days from the date hereof, have 
the dials and works altered to the new code, un- 
der certain serious penalties. Warwick is one of 
the most old-world towns in England, though con- 
nected with civilization, in the shape of Leaming- 
ton, by a tramway, and the indignation aroused 
among the hopest burghers by this high-handed 
proceeding is to have been considerable. I 
have no doubt that Mr. Gladstone came in for a 
full share of their objurgation, and that the edict 
was denounced as being ‘“‘so like him.” 

J am always glad to hear of the detection of 
knaves, but especially when it is owing to their 
neglect of some obvious means of improving and 
civilizing their minds—such as the reading of nov- 
els. A scoundrel in Monmouthshire has been ar- 
rested at the moment of flight, through his hav- 
ing written down his plan of escape, and blotted 
it on a pad. Now ifthe villain, instead of giv- 
ing all his time to schemes for robbing his fel- 
low-creatures, had paid the smallest attention to 
fiction, he could not have failed to learn that 
criminals always are discovered by blotting-pads. 


- On the other hand, I have ‘some personal friends 


whose writing on their letter-paper, and when 
they want it to be read, is so very peculiar that 
I doubt if anything could be ever brought home 
to them by this familiar means. 

If delay is dangerous, not less so is “Raw 
Haste, half-sister to Delay.” A young wife of 
two-and-twenty has committed suicide, through 
not hearing from her husband at sea, only a few 
hours before the letter came which would have 
explained his silence to her satisfactorily. On 
leaving London for New Zealand he had prom- 
ised to write from Plymouth and Teneriffe, but 
owing to stress of weather his ship could put into 
neither port, and both pilot and letters were car- 
ried per force to the Cape of Good Hope—the 
Cape of Despair to this poor woman. Surely 
some sort of selection should be made in mar- 


‘viage which should prevent a nervous and de- 
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sponding girl from becoming the wife of a sol- 
dier or sailor, 

Everybody seems rejoiced that “the diapason 
normal” has been formally adopted by the Royal 
Band. I endeavor to add my mite to the genéral 
congratulation. I hope it is good for them, and 
becoming to them; I hope it will be a comfort 
to them in the time of trouble, and that it is not 
very expensive. I only wish I could be more 
particular in my good wishes, but I am so afraid 
of making some mistake. 

R. Keuace, of London. 


ASBESTOS. 


Turns seeme td be no end to the ases to which the 
wonderful incombustible mineral, asbestos, can be 
applied, although but a few years ago it was unknown 
outside of the chemical laboratory. 

The incombostibility of asbestos is-its principal 
characteristic, and manufacturers and inventors are 
turning their attention to its uees in the production 
of fabrics to be used solely fur their fire-proof quali- 
ties. It is capable of receiving and retaining the 
most brilliant colors, isa non-conductor of heat and 
electricity, and possesses many other valuable and 
practical qualities. 

Among the moet important are rope and wick pack- 
ing, for packing pistons, stuffing-boxes, valve-stems, 
etc., flat packing or mili-board for cylinder heads, 
flange joints, and similar purposes, sheathing avd 
building felts, all of strictly pure asbestos. 

The asbestos and Ipdia-fubber sheathing, tape, and 
gaekets for hot-water and steam joints are Compara- 
tively new articles of mannfacture, also asbestos cloth 
of varions widths, thicknesses, and weights, and as- 
bestos thread, varn, twine, etc. 

More recently Mr. Jouns bas succeeded in prodnue- 
ing a plastic stove lining of asbestos, and some other 
fire-proof materials, which bids fair to become a 
prime necessity. This stove lining or cement is easily 
applied with a trowel, and forms, it is said, an ex- 
ceedingly durable and economical lining for cooking 
and heating stoves, ranges, and farnaces, and for the 
lining of fire doors of boilers, furnaces, etc. Itis also 
prononnced of great value and convenience for re- 
pairing stove and flue joints, broken fire-brick, iron 
linings, and other surfaces exposed to heat. 

The Asbestos Roofing manufactured by the H. W. 
Johns Mannufacturing Co. is well and favorably known, 
and its reputation fully established. As a light, port- 
able, easily applied, practically fire-proof roofing, it 
has no superior. Of this article the company are 
manufacturing from two to three miles per day, and 
find a ready sale for it in all parte of the world. 

This company are also the most extensive mann- 
facturere of Paints for structural purposes. Their 
liquid paints are cumposed exclusively of the best 
and purest materiale; combined on different princi- 
ples from any other Liquid or Mixed Paints, the 
purest Linseed Oil, and the best pigmeuts enter into 
their composition. 

To assist consumers in selecting ehades and colors 
for the satiefactory decoration of their bnildiugs, the 
company issne andgend free, upon application, sam- 
ple sheets showing Yorty-eight standard colors and 
tints; they also issue a pamphlet, “Structural Deco- 
ration,” giving hints and syggestions in painting and 
decorating, in which they bring the different colors 
together—body, trimmiugs, and blinde—so that it is 
au easy matter for the consumer to decide what colors 
will best please him. This pamphlet also contains 
views of many of the prominent public buildings and 
oth®r structures on which these paints have been 
used, with a description of the colors employed— 
among them, the United States Capitol at Washing- 
ton, the Metropolitan Elevated Railroad, and the 
‘‘Dakota,” at Seveuty-Second Sireet and Eighth 
Avenue... 

In addition, the company also mannfactare Roof, 
Car, and Bridge Paints in various colors, 

Recently the company have begun the manufacture 
of Strictly Pure colors in oi], and are meeting with a 
ready demand for their goods. 

The H. W. Johns Manufacturing Co. of New York 
have branches in Chicago, Philadelphia, aud Béndon. 

These paints were applied to the Harper Buildings * 
some five or six years since, and they are now in 
perfect coudition.—{ Adv.) 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 


ADVANTAGEOUS IN DYSPEPSIA. 
\ Dra. G. V. Dorexy, Piqua, Ohio, says: “I have used 
Sin dyspepsia with very marked benefit. If there is 
deficiency of acid in the stomach, nothing affords more 
relief, while the action on the nervous system is de- 
cidedly beneficial.”—{ Adv.) 


CAUGHT BY AN OCTOPUS. 

A prver who was trying to find pearie off the Alaska 
coast, found none, but found himeelf, all of a sudden, 
in the grasp of an ugly octopue with arme twenty- 
seven feet long. Such an experience is rare; but 
there are thousands of people who are caught by dys- 

psia, which is quite as bad. An octopue hates to 
et go. So does dyspepsia. Brown's Iron Bitters set- 
thes ope and makes it loose ite cruel grip. Mrs. 
Schmidt and her daughter, of 186 Conway Street, Bal- 
timore, were both cured of dyspepsia by the use of 
Brown's Iron Bitters.—[{ Adv.) 


FOR THROAT DISEASES AND COUGHS. 
* Brown's Baonowiat Trocuss,”’ 
Like all other really good things, are imitated, and pur- 
chasers should be careful to obtain the genuine article 
pared by Joun I. Browm & Sons, and sold only in 
xes.—Price 25 cents,—[Adv.] 


A happy combination of best Grape Brandy, Smart- 
Weed, Jamaica Ginger, and Camphor Water, as found . 
in Dr. Pierce’s Compound Extract of Smart - Weed, 
cures cholera mofbus, diarrhcea, dysentery or bloody 
flux, colic or cramps in stomach, and boeake up colds, 
fevers, aud inflammatory attacks.—{ Adv. } 


PREMATURE LOSS OF THE HAIR 
May be entirely prevented by the use of Burnett's Co- 
coxine. Housekeepers should insist upon obtaining 
Burnett's Flavoring Extracts ; they are the best.-[Adv.} 


Ir yon enffer from looseness of the bowels, Anaos- 
turRA Birress will surely cure you. Beware of coun- 
terfeita, and ask your grocer or druggist for the gen- 
“unl prepared by Dr. J.G. B. & Sons, 
—({Ado, 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mas. Sooraine should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind and is 
the best remedy ior diarrhea. 25c. a bottle. fade.) 


WEEKLY. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Breakfast Cocos, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Ollbas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It ie delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 


CLARKE S PATENT 


RETAIL AT ALL DRUG STORES. 


Use 


As a reliable remedy, in cases of Croup, 
Whooping Cough, or sudden Colds, 
aud for the prompt relief and cure of 
throat and lung diseases, Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral isinvaluable. Mrs. E. G. Edgerly, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, writes: ** I consider 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral a most important 
remedy for home use. I have tested its 
curative wer, in my family, many 
times during the past thirty years, and 
have never known it to fail. It will re- 
lieve the most serious affections of the 
throat and lungs, whether in children or 
adults.” John H. Stoddard, Petersburg, 
Va., writes: “I have never found a med- 
icine equal to 


AYE R’S 
Cherry Pectoral 


for the prompt relief of throat and lung 
diseases peculiar to children. I consider 
it an absolute cure for all such affections, 
and am never without it in the house.” 
Mrs. L. E. Herman, 187 Mercer st., Jersey 
City, writes: “I have always found 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral useful in my fam- 
ily.” B. T. Johnson, Mt. Savage, Md., 
writes: ‘‘For the speedy cure of sudden 
Colds, and for the relief of children afflict- 
ed with Croup, I have never found any- 
thing equal to Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
It is the most potent of all the remedies I 
have ever used.” W. H. Stickler, Terre 
Haute, Ind., writes: “Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral cured my wife of a severe lung 
affection, supposed to be Quick Con- 
sumption. We now regard the Pectoral 
as a household necessity.” E. M. Breck- 
enridge, Brainerd, Minn., writes: “I 
am subject to Bronchitis, and, wherever I 
go, am always sure to have a bottle of 


Ayer’s Cherry. Pectoral 


with me. It is without a rival for the cure 
of bronchial affections.” 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J..C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
For sale by all Druggists. 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


' A laxative and refreshing 
or Constipation 
] { ead- 


oss of appetite, bile, h 


ache, hemorrhoids, cereb- 
ral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by BE. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor. 


GRILLON 


, rue teau, 
Sold by all Druggista. 
uenal pu tives, is reea- 
ble to take, and never tauion ner inte. 
feres with business Or pleasure. 


THE COMPLEXION MASK. 
(PaTENTED Sepr. 4, 1877.) 
By the Parfumerie Monte Christo, of 
world-wide reputation, cures all blem- 
ishes, effaces unsightly wrinkles, and 
gives the face a fresh and youthful ap- 
rearance. Endo and recommended 
by the most eminent physicians. Price 
$2.00, complete. Money refunded if it fails to do the 
game. L. SHAW, 54 West 14th Street, near 
Macy’s, only depot, New York. 


CHEAPEST PRINTING PRESS Witt 


NO. | GIANT 
week with 


Pack of giri can clear 

Landbeorg’s Perfume, Edenia. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose. 


Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. 
Lundberg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 


VOLUME XXIX., NO. 1473. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
NEW BOOKS 


I. 

GBORGE ELIOT’s Related in her Lett 
pore Arranged and Edited by her Hushand, 
J. W.Cross. Portraits and Ifastrations. In Three 
Volames, pp. 1088. 1%mo, Cloth, $8.75. (Uniform 
Library Edition” of George Eot’s 

or 


II. 

A POPULAR MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERA.- 
TURE. Containing Ontlines of the ei. of 
France, Germany, Italy, Spain, and the United States 
of America. With Historical, Scientific, and Art 
No Diagrams, &c. By Guuerre 
ups. Illustrated. In Two Volumes, Vol. L, pp, xx. 
582 Vol. IL, pp. vi. 570. Crown 8vo0, Clutir, $2.06 
per volume. volumes sold separately. 


IIL, 


tionary of the English Language, Provounciig, 
xplanatory: embracing Scieu- 
tific and vther Terms, Namerous Familiar Nes 
. B 

the Rev. James The Pronangiation 
A. 


n, $7.00: Fall $7. 
ranklin Square Library,” in 
pa 25 cents each part. 
Muslin covers for binding supplied by the publi«h- 
ers on receipt of 50 
IV. 
GILDERSLEEVE'’S PINDAR. The Olympic and 
Pythian Odes of Pindar. With Introductory Esray, 
Dissertation on the Metres of Pindar, and Notes 
Critical and Explanatory. By Basi. .L. Guper- 
s.xxve, Ph.D. (Gottingen), D., Professor of 
Greek, Johns Hopkins University. 
pp. 502, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. (In “ Harper's Class- 
cal Series for Schools and Colleges." Under the 
Editorial Supervision of Henry Drisler, LL.D., Jay 
Professor of Greek in Columbia College.) 
v. 
AMERICAN POLITICAL IDEAS, Viewed from the 
Standpoint of Universal History. By Joun Frsxe, 
Author of ‘The Destiny of Man.”” pp. 158. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.00. vi 


HERODOTUS. Books VI. and VII. With a Life of 
Herodotus, an Epitome of his History, a Sammary 
of the Dialect, and Explanatory Notes. By Auaustus 
C. Meratam, Ph.D., Adjnnct Professor of Greek in 
Colambia College, New York. (In “ Harper’s Class- 
ical Seriea, for Schools and Cul ” Under the 
Editorial Supervixion of Heury Drisler, LL.D., Jay 
Professor of Greek in Columbia College.) _pp. xxx., 
870. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

VIL. 

“THE FRIENDLY EDITION” OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S WORKS. Edited by'W. J. Rourke. Ii 
2 volumes. Illustrated. 16mo, Gilt Tops and Un- 
cut Edges, Sheets, $27.00; Cloth, $80.00; HalfCalf, 
$60.00. (Sold in Sets > Each Set iv a bux.) 
Also School Edition, Small 4to, Flexible Cloth, 56 
cents per volume; Paper, 40 cents per volume. 


Vill. 

LIFE AND TIMES OF THE REV. SYDKEY 
SMITH. A Sketch of the Life and Times of the 
Rev. Sydney Smith (M.A., Rector of Combe-Florey, 
and Canon Residentiary of St. Paul's). Based on 
Family Documents and the Recollections of Per- 
sonal Friends. By J. With Steel- 
Plate Portrait, Numerous [lustrations, and Anto- 
graph Letter. pp. xx., 410. 8vo, Extra Cluth, $3.00. 


Ix. 

A HISTORY OF THE FOUR GEORGES. By 
Justin MoCarruy, M.P., Author of “A History of 
Our Own Times,” &c. pp. iv., 322. Vol. I. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.95. (To be completed in Four Volumes.) 


x. 
SOME LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. By James 
Parn, Author of “A r on Horseback,” “ By 
ee &c. With Portrait. pp. 206. 12mo, Cloth, 


XI. 

M MYTH. Studies of Early Usage and 
Belief. By Anvrew Lana, M.A., late Fellow of 
Merton Col Oxford. Lliustrated. pp. vili., 312. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


XII. 

MEMOIRS OF A MAN OF THE WORLD. Fifty 
Years of London Life. By Epuunn Yares, Author 
of “Black Sheep,” “ Kissing the Rod,” &c. With 
Portrait. pp. xviil,,444. 12mo, Cloth, $1.75. 

COLERIDGE. ByH.D. Traits. pp. x., 200. 12mo, 
Cloth, 75 cente. The latest volume issued in the 
“ Euglish Men of Letters.” 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS: 


JOMNBON Leslie Stephen. | Brmon...........-. John Nichol 
J.C. Morison. | Locx®........... Thomas Fowler 
. R. H. Hatton. F. Myers. 
SWELLEY........- J. A. Symonds, G. Saiftabury 
T. H. Huxley. Lawpom........... Sidney Colvin 
William Black. De Quincey...... David Masson 
cc William Minto. Alfred Ainger 
BURNS. J.C. Shairp. R. C. Jebb 
Sreweer.......... R. W. Church. Dicwuns........... A. W. Ward 
Tuacxenay... Anthony Trollope. E. W. Gosse. 
John Morley. | Swirt...........- Leslie 
MILTOMS Mark Pattison. H. D. Traill. 
James, Macaviay.... J. Cotter Morison. 
E. Dowden. Ficipiwe.... ... Austin Dobson. 
A. W. Ward. | Mrs. Oliphant. 
J. A. Froude. | Appison........ 

Goldwin Smith. | Bacow............ R. W. Church 
Leslie Stephen. | H. D. Traill 


12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per volume. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


ISSUES, 


438. A Good Hater. By Frederick Boyle...... coos OO 
440. Under which King? By Compton Reade..,.. 20 
442. Tie and Trick. By Hawley Smart......--..-.- 
444. The Wearing of the Green. 
446. The Crime of Christmas-Day. By the Author 
of Ducats and My Daughter”... 
447. The White Witch... oe 
448. Ichabod. A Portrait. By Bertha Thomas... 15 
449, 450, 451. George Eliot's Life. 8 Parts.....each 15 
452. Great Porter Square By B. L. Farjeon...... 
4538. Miss Brown. By Vernon Lee.....-- eccese 
454. A Man of His Word, and Other Stories. By 
W. EB. Norrie... 20 
455. Some One Elee. By B. M. Croker..........--. % 


Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the. 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 
sent on receipt of ten cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


| . é GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
4!) \| 
f | 
well as for persons in health. 
| WEA Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
| W. BAKER & C0,, Dorchester, Mass. 
| =e IPYRAM D NIGHT LIGHTS 
in | 
PYRAMID NIGHT LAMPSa«wn STORMONTH’S ENGLISH DICTION inn 
PYRAMID NURSE} LAMPS 
| ' CNL Wane 4 
SOLO p. mperial Svo, Cloth 00 
| 
— 
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THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN TROUBLE. 
Something else to “smash.” 


PINE LINEN 
Writing Papers. 


Ir you want A Day 

lr you WANT A JOURNAL MADE, 

Ir you want A CasH Book MADE, 

lye you WANT A LEDGER MADE, 

Ir yoU WANT A RECORD MADE, 

Ir you want A Cuecx Book MADE, 

Ir you WANT A SALES Book MADs, 

Ir you WANT PAPER CORRESPONDENCE, 
Ir you WANT Paper For Latrer Heaps, 
Ir you wANT Paper ror Note Heaps, 

Ir you WANT Parger For Bitt Heaps, 

Ir you WANT WritTinG ANY PURPOSE, 


ASK YOUR STATIONER OR PRINTER 


For **LINEN’’ PAPER MADE BY 


CRANE BROTHERS, 
WESTFIELD, MASS., 


AND TAKE NO OTHER. 
Usep BY ALL STATIONERS. 
Usep By ALL BookBINDERs. 
Ussp By ALL LITHOGRAPHERS. 
Usep BY ALL PRINTERS. 

SoLp BY ALL Paper DEALERS. 

It has received the HIGHEST AWARD at four 
Wor tp's Farrs, and is recommended by all using it. Our 
papers may be known by the Japanese Cranes, which are 
our trade-mark, and ae Rage in water-mark in each sheet. 
Send for sample books. 


CAUTION !—Some dealers recommend inferior 
goods in order to make a larger profit. Thie is the 
original $8 Shoe. Beware of imitations which ac- 
knowledge their own inferiority by attempting to build 
upon the reputation of the orig val. Yen cannot 
be sure of fxamfne genuine article unless you are 
careful to examine and see that this stamp appears 
plainly on the soles 


JAMES MEANS’ 
$3 SHOE. 


This Shoe for Gentlemen is made 
of Finest Tannery Caif Skin, stitched 
with heavy Silk Machine Twist, and 
is a in Durability, Com- 
ppearance. It is made 

n ailied widths to fit any 
foot. It is made with either 
broad or toes. 

Made in styles shown 


im cut, 

| ity ofthis 

Shoe has won for it so high a © mane in _— estima- 
tion that it stands to-day absolutely without a rival. 
Wherever you.Jive, this Shoe is within your reach. 


Ask your dealer for it, and if he cannot supply > you 
with a good fit, send your address on postal ca 


JAMES MEANS & CO., 42 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 


War Volumes of Harper's Weekly 


Are now entimely out of print and the plates have 
been destroyed. 


We would call the attention of thore who have not 
the files of Harper's Weekly during the War to “ Har- 
per’s Pictorial History of the Rebellion,” same size 
pages as the Weekly, containing 1000 of the illustrations 
that appeared in Harper's Weekly during the War. 

2 vols. Price, delivered, free of express 
charges: Cloth, $14; Half Turkey Morocco, 


SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 


McDONNELL BROS., 
118 Dearborn 8St., Chicago, 
25 East 14th St., New York, N. ¥. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


BREECH-LOADER 


Guaranteed Steel Barrels, Side 
pa Action, Bar (Front Action) 
nted good shooter 


Warra 
e. ly Sis. Our Famous Number 21, 


Send stamp for {Mustrated catalogue of Guns, Knives, Watches. 
P, __P. POWELL & SON, 180 Main St., — 


to sel] R bber Stam Free ca 
IT PAYS to sell our Rubber Stamps, Free catalogue 


Constable K Cs 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 


Desire to call the attention of their cus- 
tomers and the public to the Spring exhibi- 
tion of Novelties in Furniture Coverings, 
Curtain Materials, and Lace Draperies, 
forming one of the finest collections yet 
offered, of which they respectfully ask an. 
inspection. Estimates given on application. 


AS 19th ot. 


Vt 


| 


For Cieanstne THe Sxtw and Scalp of Birth Hu- 
mors, for allaying Itching, Burning, an enneneen, 
for curing the first symptoms o "Eczema, Psorias 
Crust, Scald Head, Sérofula, and other 

and blood direnser, Curiou RA, the reat Skin Cure, 
Curioura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, exter- 
nally, and Cutioora Rxeso.vent, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, are infallible. Absolutely pure. Sold 
every where. Pri rice, Cutiouna, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; Re- 
SOLVENT, $1. Potter Dave an» Cuvmtoat Co., Boston. 
Send for “ Howgg Cure Skin Diseases.” 


REMOVED °129-FIFTH AVEss 


CHINESE GORDON. 


A Succinct Account of the Life of General C. G. 
Gordon. By Forges. With Por- 
trait, Illustrations, and a Map. 4to, Paper, 
20 cents. 

Among the valuable records of this book is the 
light thrown on the neighborhood of Khartonm, 
where General Gordon was hedged in by the follow- 
ers of the Mahdi.— Boston Traveller, 


12 page Illustrated Premium sad 


Listand Agent’s Canvassing Outfit, all 
for 15 ets. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Coun. 


WEEKLY. 
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THE SIGN OF THE TIMES. 


CLEVELAND (just arrived). “They do not know yet what the last election meant.” 


DOCTEUR PIERRE’S 


(OF THE PARIS FACULTY oh 


OF MEDICINE) 
Hygienical RS 
Preparations. 


EVERYWHERE. 


8 Place de l’Opera, Paris. 
New York, Wholesale, 42 Murray Street. 
Invaluable for the Freshness and 


Beauty of the Complexion 


S FAY, 


Perfumer, 
© Rue de la Paix, 


“4p 


RICE POWDER 


PREPARED WITH BISMUTH. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


The Famous English Custard Powder — Produces 
ARD WITHOUT at HALF 
E COST AND TROUBLE 


Sold in Boxes at 18 
BIRD'S = 

pints, and 36 

sufficient for T 


LUXURY. 


Inventors and — AL aa Binp & Sons, 


Birmingham, Eng 


PASTRY‘ EVANS & SHOWELL, 
and & 21 Park Pl., N. Y., Sole Ag’ts for U. 8. A., 
SWEETS? will Mail Free, on receipt of address, “‘ Pas- 
Mailed try & Sweets,” a little work containing 
Free. Practical Hints & Original Recipes for Tasty 
;$ Dishes for the Dinner and Supper table. 


NOTICE TO THE CLERGY. 

We take pleasure in announcing that the first sup- 
plementary volume to * M‘Clintock & Strong’s Cyclo- 

ia” was isened Noveimber 15, 1 

Comparatively few of the subjects treated in the 
Supplement will be found in any other cyclopedia, 
whether general or special. Thus it will be a very 
desirable companion, not only to the main work, but 
to every other of the kind. 

We ehall be pleased to hear from any who have.as- 
sisted in the canvass of the work iteelf,with a view to 
taking an agency for the Supplement. The large cir- 
culation of the previoas volumes of “ M‘Clintock & 
Strong’s Cyclopedia” should satisfy all concerned 
that the canvass will be remunerative. 

Tbe Supplement will be tniform with the set, and 
will be sold to subscribers only at the following 
prices: i ¢., Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00; Half Muroc- 
co, $8 00 per vol. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


IIARPER & BROTHERS, Sqvaze, N. Y. 


DAISY» Embossed Cards for Scrap Books, 
with our 48- Tilustrated Annual, mailed for 
4 cts. in Stampa. A CARD CO., Box 2724, N.Y. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. Finest and chespest Meat Flavoring 
Stock for Soupe, Mace Dishes, and Saucés. 
Annual Sale, 8,000,000 jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable tonic. “Is a success 
and a boon for —— nations should feel grate- 
ful.”—See Medical Press,” “Lancet,” &c. 

Genuine only with fac-simile of Baron Liebig'’s 
Signature in Bine Ink across the Lahel. The 
title ‘Baron Liebig” and photograph having 
been largely used by dealers with no connection 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Liebig Company alone can offer the article 
with Buron Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Sto mpera, Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for nited States 


(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 9 Fenchurch , 


Avenue, London, England. 

Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, wt MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, McK ESSON & ROB BINS, Messrs. FRAN- 
CIS H. LEGGETT & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


TIMKEN SPRINC VEHICLES! 


Fastest ehicle 
Rides as easy with = 
son as withtwo ngs 
lonethen endshorten accord ccording tothe wel hey 


u 
oads and fine drives o of Manuf ctu 
sold by allt Carriage rs 
Heaury Timken, Patentoo, 


To Embroider 
CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get & Arwatrona’s factory ends, calle 
Waste Embroidery. 40 centa will buy one ounce, 
which would cost One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk 
and beautiful colors, - Designs fur 100 styles of Crazy 
Stitches enclosed in each package. Send 40 cents in 
stamps or postal note to THE BRAINERD & 
ARMSTRONG CO., 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS, 


Per Year: 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE.,..... 00 
HARPER’S WHEEKLY............. 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR.......... 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE................. 2 00 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 


Postage Free-to all aubscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 


Each is pre-eminent in its own department.—J, Y. 
World. 

A file of these publientinhe would be a complete 
library in iteself.— Boston Globe. 

Their value is, indeed, great and permanent; and 
we commend them anew and more emphatically to 
the appreciation of the public.—N. Y. Sun. 

The superb periodicals offer a complete epitome of 
the year.— Philadelphia Ledger. 

One or the other of these journals should find its 
way into every family.—Southern Planter, Richmond, 
Va. 
The best of the kind in the conntry, or, in fect, in 
the world. —Springfield 


Remittances should be shad made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loes. Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y. 

a@” HARPER’S CATALOGUE, of between three 


and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Tex 
Ceuts in Pustuge Stamps. 
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SI HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Hidden Name, Embossed ant New Chrome 
is 


